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THE LONG NIGHT. 



CHAPTEB. L 
ON THE BRIDGE. 

To say that the Syndic, as soon as he had withdrawn, 
repented of his weakness and wished with all his heart 
that he had not opened until the remedium was in his 
hand, is only to say that he was human. He did more 
than this, indeed; When he had advanced some paces 
in the direction of the Porte Tertasse he retumed, and 
for a füll minute he stood before the Royaumes* door 
irresolute; half-minded to knock and, casting the fear of 
Publicity to the winds, to say that he must have at once 
that for which he had come. He would get it, if he did, 
he was certain of that And for the rest, what the young 
men said or thought, or what others who heard their story 
might say or think, mattered not a straw now that he 
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8 THE LONG NIGHT. 

came to consider it; since he could have Basterga seized 
on the morrow, and all would pass for a part of his affair. 

Yet he did not knock. A downward Step on the slope 
of indecision is hard to retrace. He reflected that he 
would get the remedium in the moming. He would 
certainly get it The girl was won over, Basterga was 
away. Practically, he had no one to fear. And to make 
a stir when the matter could be arranged without a stir 
was not the part of a wise man in the position of a 
magistrate. Slowly he turned and walked away. 

But, as if his good angel touched him on the Shoulder, 
under the Porte Tertasse he had qualms; and again he 
stood. And when, after a shorter interval and with less 
indecision he resumed his course, it was by no means with 
the air of a victor. He would receive what he needed in 
the morning: he dared not admit a doubt of that And 
yet — was it a vague presentiment that weighed on him as 
he walked, or only the wintiy night wind that caused the 
blood to run more slowly and more tamely in his veins? 
He had not fared ill in his venture, he had made success 
certain. And yet he was unreasonably, he was unac- 
countably, he was undefinably depressed. 

He grew more cheerful when he had had his supper 
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and seated before a half-flagon of wine gave the reins 
to his imagination. For the space of a golden hour he 
held the remedium in his grasp, he feit its life-giving 
influence course through his frame, he tasted again of 
health and strength and manhood, he saw before him 
years of success and power and triumph! In comparison 
to it the bath of Pelias, though endowed with the virtues 
whidi lyiiig Medea attributed to it, had not seemed 
more desirable, nor the elixir of life, nor the herb of 
Anticyra. Nor was it until he had taken the magic 
draught once and twice and thrice in fancy, and as often 
hugged himself on health renewed and life restored that 
a thoughty which had visited him at an earlier period of 
the evening, recurred and little by little sobered him. 

This was the reflection that he knew nothing of the 
quantity of the potion which he must take, nothing of 
the time or of the manner of taking it Was it to be 
taken all at once, or in doses? Pure, or diluted with 
wine, or with water, or with aqua vita? At any hour, 
or at midnight, or at a particular epoch of the moon's 
age, or when this or that star was in the ascendant? 

The question bulked larger as he considered it; for in 
life no trouble is surmounted but another appears to con- 
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front us; nor is the most perfect success of an imperfect 
World without its drawback. Now that he held the elixir 
his, now that in fancy he had it in his grasp, the problem 
of the mode and the quantity which had seemed trivial 
and negligible a few days or hours before, grew to 
formidable dimensions; nor could he of himself discover 
any Solution of it He had counted on finding with the 
potion some scrap of writing, some memorandum, some 
hieroglyphics at least, that, interpreted by such skill as 
he could command, would give him the clue he sought. 
But if thore was nothing, as the girl asserted, not a line 
nor a sign, the matter could be resolved in one way only. 
He must resort to pressure. With the potion and the 
man in his possession, he must force the secret from 
Basterga; force it by threats or promises or aught that 
would weigh with a man who lay helpless and in a 
dungeon. It would not be difficult to get the truth in 
that way: not at all difficult. It seemed, indeed, as if 
Providence — and Fabri and Petitot and Baudichon — had 
arranged to put the man in his power ad hoc. 

He hugged this thought to him, and grew so enamoured 
of it that he wondered that he had not had the courage 
to seize Basterga in the beginning. He had allowed 
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himself to be disturbed by phantoms; there lay the truth. 
He should have seen that the scholar dared not for his 
own sake destroy a thing so precious, a thing by which 
he might, at the worst, ransom his life. The Syndic 
wondered that he had not disceraed that point before: 
and still in sanguine humour he retired to bed, and slept 
better than he had slept for weeks, aye, for months. The 
elixir was his, as good as his; if he did not presently 
have Messer Basterga by the nape he was much mis- 
taken. 

He had had the scholar watched and knew whither 
he was gone and that he would not retum before noon. 
At nine o'clock, therefore, the hour at which he had 
directed Claude to come to him at his house, he ap- 
proadied the Royaumes' door. Pluming himself on the 
stratagem by which twice in the twenty-four hours he 
had rid himself of an inconvenient witness, he opened 
the door boldly and entered. 

On the hearth, cap in hand, stood not Claude, but 
Louis. The lad wore the sneaking air as of one surprised 
in a shameful action, which such characters wear even 
when innocently employed. But his actions proved that 
he was not surprised. With finger on his lip, and eyes 
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enjoining caution, he signed to the Syndic to be silent, 
and with head aside set the example of listening. 

The Syndic was not the man to suffer fools gladly, 
and he opened his mouth. He closed it — all but too 
late. All but too late, if — the thought sent cold shivers 
down his back — if Basterga had retumed. With an air 
almost as furtive as that of the lad before him, he signed 
to him to approach. 

Louis crossed the room with a show of caution the 
more stränge as the early December sun was shining 
and all without was cheerfuL "Has he come back?" 
Blondel whispered. 

«Claude?'' 

"Fool!*' Low as the Syndic pitched his tone it ex- 
pressed a World of contempt. "No, Basterga?" 

The youth shook his head, and again laying his finger 
to his Ups lißtened. 

"What! He has not?" BlondePs colour returned, 
his eyes bulged out with passion. What did the imbecile 
mean? Because he knew certain things did he think 
himself privileged to play the fool? The Syndic's fingers 
tingled. Another second and he had broken the silence 
with a vengeance, when — 
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"You are— too latel*' Louis muttered. "Too late!" 
he repeated with protruded lips. 

Blondel glared at him as if he would annihilate him. 
Too late? What did this creature know? Or how 
could it be too late, if Basterga had not retumcd? 
Yet the Syndic was shaken. His fingers no longer 
tingled for the other's check; he no longer panted to 
break the silence in a way that should startle him. On 
the contrary, he listened; while his eyes passed swiftly 
round the room, to gather what was amiss. Hut all 
seemed in order. The lads* bowls and spoons stood on 
the table, the great roll of brown bread lay beside them, 
and a book, probably Qaude's, lay face downwards on 
the board. The door of one of the bedrooms stood 
open. The Syndic's suspidous gaze halted at the dosed 
door. He pointed to it 

Louis shook his head; then, seeing that this was not 
enough, "There is no one there," he whispered. "But 
I cannot teil you here. I will follow you, honoured sir, 
to " 

"The Porte Tertasse." 

"Merder would meet us, by your leave," Louis rq- 
joined with a faint grin. 
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The magistrate glared at the tool who on a sudden 
was tumed adviser. Still, for the time he must humour 
him. "The mills, then, on the bridge/' he muttered. 
And he opened the door with care and went out With 
a dreadful sense of coming evil he went along the Cor- 
raterie and took his way down the steep to the bridge 
which, far below, curbed the blue rushing waters of the 
Rhone. The roar of the icy torrent and of the busy 
«nüls, stupendous as it was, was not loud enough to 
deaden the two words that düng to his ears, "Too late! 
Too late!" Nor did the frosty sunshine, gloriously re- 
flected from the line of snowy peaks to eastward, avail 
to pierce the gloom in which he w^ked. For Louis 
Gentilis, if it should tum out that he had inflicted this 
penance for naught, there was preparing an evil hour. 

The magistrate tumed aside on a part of the bridge 
between two mills. With his back to the wind-swept 
lake and its wide expanse of ruffed waves, he stood a 
little apart from the current of crossers, on a space kept 
clear of loiterers by the keen breeze. He seemed, if any 
curious eye feil on him, to be engaged in watching the 
swirling toirent pour firom the narrow Channel beneath 
him, as in warmer weather many a one stood to watch 
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it. Here two minutes later Louis found him; and if 
Blondel still cherished hope, if he still fought against 
fear, or maintained courage, the lad's smirking face was 
enough to end all. 

For a moment, such was the effect on him, Blondel 
could not speak. At last, with an effort, "What is it?" 
he Said. "What has happened?" 

"Much,** Louis replied glibly. "Last night, after you 
had gone, honoured sir, I judged by this and that, that 
there was something afoot And being devoted to your 
interests, and seeking only to serve you " 

"The pointi The point!" the Syndic ejaculated, 
•'What has happened?" 

"Treachery," the young man answered, mouthing his 
words with enjoyment; it was for him a happy moment 
"Black, wicked treacheryl" with a glance behind him. 
"The worst, sir, the worst, if I rightly apprehend the 
matter." 

"Curse you," Blondel cried, contrary to his custom, for 
he was no swearer, "you will kill me, if you do not 
speak." 

«But " 

"What has happened. What has happened, man!" 
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"I was going to teil you, honoured sir, that I watched 



her- 



'^Anne? The girl?" 

"Yes, and an hour before midnight she took that 
which you wished me to get — the bottle. She went to 
Basterga's room, and " 

"Took it! Well? Well?" The Syndic's face, grey 
a moment before, was dangerously sufiused with blood. 
The cane that had inflicted the bruise Louis still wore 
across his visage, quivered ominously. Public as the 
bridge was, open to obloquy and remark as an assault 
must lay him, Blondel was within an inch of striking 
the lad again. «Well? Well?" he repeated. «Is that' 
all you have to teil me?'' 

"Would it werel" Louis replied, raising his open 
hands with sanctimonious fervour. "Alas, sir!** 

"You watched her?" 

"I watched her back to her room." 

"Upstairs?'' 

"Yes, the room which she occupies with her mother. 
And kneeling and listening, and seeing what I could for- 
your sake,'* the knave continued, not a feature evincing 
the shame he should have feit, "I saw her handle 'the 
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phial at a little table opposite the door, but hidden by 
a curtain from the bed.'* 

The Syhdic's eyes conveyed the question his lips 
refused to frame. No man, submitted to the torture, 
has ever sufFered more than he was suffering. 

But Louis had as much mmd to avenge himself as 
the bravest, if he could do so safely; and he would not 
be hurried. "She held it to the light," he said, dwell- 
ing on every syllable, "and tumed it this way and that, 
and I could see bubbles as of gold " 

"Ah!" 

"Whirling and leaping up and down in it as if they 
lived — God guard us from the evil one! Then she 
knelt " 

The Syndic uttered an involuntary cry. 

"And prayed," Louis continued, confirming his aston- 
ishing Statement by a nod. "But whether to it — 'twas 
on the table before her — or to the devil, or otherwise, I 
know not. Only" — with damnatory candour — "it had 
a Strange aspect Certainly she knelt, and it was on 
the table in front of her, and her forehead rested on 
her hands, and " 

"What then? What then? By Heaven, the pointl" 

The Long Ntffhi. II, Z 
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gasped Blondcl, writhing in torture. "What then? blind 
worm that you are, can you not see that you are kiiling 
me? What did she do with it? Teil me!" 

"She poured it into a glass, and '* 

«She drank it?" 

"No, she carried it to her mother," Louis replied as 
slowly as he dared. Fawning on the hand that had 
Struck him, he would fain bite it if he could do so safely. 
"I did not see what foUowed," he went on, "they were 
behind the screen. But I heard her say that it was 
Madame's medicine. And I made out enough " 

•*Ah!'' 

"To be sure that her mother drank it" 

Blondel stared at him a moment, wide-eyed; then, 
with a cry of despair, bitter, final, indescribable, the 
Syndic tumed and hurried away. He did not hear the 
timid remonstrances which Louis, who followed a few 
paces behind, ventured to utter. He did not heed the 
wondering looks of those whom he jostled as he plunged 
into the current of passers and thrust his way across the 
bridge in the direction whence he had come. The one 
irapulse in his blind brain was to get home, that he 
might be alone, to think and moan and bewail himself 
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unwatched; evien as the first instinct of the wounded 
beast is to seek its lair and lie hidden, there to await 
with piteous eyes and the divine patience of animals the 
Coming of death. 

But Ulis man had the instinct only, not the patience. 
In his case would come with thought wild rages, gnaw- 
ings of regret, tears of blood. That he might have, and 
had not, that he had failed by so little, that he had been 
worsted by his own tools — these things and the bitter 
irony of life's chances would madden and torment him. 
In an hour he would live a lifetime of remorse; yet find 
in his worst moments no thought more poignant than 
the reflection that had he played the game with courage, 
had he grasped the nettle boldly, had he seized Basterga 
while it was yet time, he might have lived! He might 
have lived! Ah, God! 

Meanwhile Louis, though consumed with desire to see 
what would happen, remained on the bridge. He had 
tasted a fearful joy and would fain savour more of it if 
he could do so with a whole skin. But to foUow seemed 
perilous; he held the Syndic's mood in too great awe for 
that He did the next best thing. He hastened to a 
projecting part of the bridge a few paces from the spot 
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where they had conferred; there he raised himself on 
the parapet that he might see which way Blondel tumed 
at the end of the bridge. If he entered the town no 
more could be made of it: but if he tumed right-handed 
and by the rampart to the Corraterie, Louis* mind was 
made up to risk something. He would foUow to the 
Royaumes* house, The magistrate could hardly blame 
him for going to his own lodgingl 

It was a busy hour, and, cold as it was, a fair number 
of people were passing between the island and the upper 
town. For a moment, look as he might, he could not 
discem the Syndic's spare figure; and he was beginning 
to think that he had missed him when he saw some- 
thing that in a twinkling tumed his thoughts. On the 
bank a little beside the end of the bridge stood Claude 
Mercier. He carried a heavy stick in his hand, and he 
was waiting: waiting, with his eyes fixed on our friend, 
and a look in those eyes that even at that distance 
raised a gentle sweat on Louis' brow. 

It required little imagination to foUow Claude's past 
movements. He had gone to the Syndic's house at 
nine, and finding himself tricked a second time had 
returned hot-foot to the Corraterie. Thence he had 
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txacked the two to this place. But how long had he 
been waiting, Louis wondered; and how mudi had he 
Seen? Something for certain. His face announced that; 
and Louis, hot all over, despite the keen wind and frosty 
air, augured the worst. Cowards however have alwa)rs 
one course open. The way was clear behind him. He 
could cross the island to the St Gervais bank, and if he 
were nimble he might give his pursuer the slip in the 
maze of small streets beside the water. It was odd if 
the lapse of a few hours did not cool young Mercier*s 
wrath, and restore him to a frame of mind in which he 
might be brought to hear reason. 

No sooner planned than done. Or rather it would 
have been done if tuming to see that the way was clear 
behind him, Louis had not discovered a second watcher, 
who from a spot on the edge of the island was marking his 
movements with grim attention. This watcher was Basterga. 
Moreover the glance which apprised Louis of this showed 
him that the scholar's face was as black as thunder. 

Then, if the gods looked down that day upon any 
mortal with pity, they must have looked down on this 
young man; who was a coward. At the one end of 
the bridge, Claude, with an ugly weapon and a face to 
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match! At the other, Basterga, with a black brow and 
Heaven alone could say how much knowledge of his 
treachery! The sdiolar could not know of the loss of 
the phial, indeed, for it was clear that he had just re- 
turned to the city by the St Gervais gate. But that he 
soon would know of it, that he knew something abready, 
that he had been a witness to the colioquy with the 
Syndic — this was certain. 

At any rate Louis thought so, and his knees trembied 
under him. He had no longer a way of retreat, and 
out of the corner of his eye he saw Claude beginning to 
advance. What was he to do? The Perspiration burst 
out on him. He tumed this way and that, now casting 
wild eyes at the whirling current below, now piteous 
eyes — the eyes of a calf on its way to the shambles, 
and as little regarded — on the thin stream of passers. 
How could they go on their way and leave him to the 
mercies of this madman? 

He smothered a shriek as Claude, now less than 
twenty paces away, sped a look at him. Qaude, indeed, 
was thinking of Anne and her wrongs; and of a certain 
kiss. His face told this so plainly, and that passion was 
his master, that Louis' cheek grew white. What if the 
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ruffian threw him into the river? What if — and then 
like every coward, he chose the remoter danger. With 
Claude at hand, he turned and fled, dashed blindly 
through the passers on the bridge, flung himself on 
Basterga, and, seizing the big Scholar by the arm, strove 
to shelter himself behind him. 

"He is mad!" he gasped. "Mad! Save me! He is 
going to throw me overl" 

"Steady!" Basterga answered; and he opposed his 
huge form to Claude's rush. "What is this, young man? 
Coming to blows in the Street? For shame! For shame!'* 
He moved again so as still to confront him. 

"Give him up!" Qaude panted, scarcely preventing 
himself from attacking both. "Give him up, I say, 
and '* 

"Not tili I have heard what he has done! Steady, 
young man, keep your distance!" 

"I will teil you everything! Everything!" Louis 
whined, clinglng to his arm. 

"Do you hear what he says?" Basterga replied. "In 
the meantime, I teil you to keep your distance, young 
man. I am not used to be jostled!" 

Claude hesitated a moment, scowling. Then, "Very 
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well!" he said, drawing ofF with a gesture of menace. 
<'It is only put off: I shall pay him another time. It 
is waiting for you, sneak, bear that in mind!" And 
shrugging his Shoulders he turned with as much dignity 
as he could and moved off. 

Basterga wheeled from him to the other. "So!" hc 
said. "You have something to teil me, it seems?" And 
taking the trembling Louis by the arm, he drew him 
aside, a few paces from the approach of the bridge. In 
doing this he hung a moment searching the bridge and 
the farther bank with a keen gaze. He knew, and for 
some hours had known, on what a narrow edge of peril 
he stood, and that only BlondePs influenae protected 
him from arrest Yet he had returned: he had not 
hesitated to put his head again into the lion's mouth« 
Still if Louis' words meant that certain arrest awaited 
him, he was not too proud to save himself. 

He could discern no ofHcers on the bridge, and satis- 
fied on the point of immediate danger, he turned to his 
shivering ally, "Well, what is it?" he said. "Speakl" 

"m teil you the truth," Louis gabbled. 

"You had better!" Basterga replied, in a tone that 
meant much more than he said. "Or you will find me 
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worse to deäl with than yonder hot-head! I will answer 
for that" 

"Messer Blondel has been at the house," Louis mur- 
mured glibly, bis mind centred on the question how 
much he should teil. "Last night and again this mom- 
ing. He has been closeted with Anne and Mercier. 
And there has been some tälk — of a box or a bottle." 

"Were they in my room?" Basterga asked, bis brow 
contracting. 

"No, downstairs." 

«Did they get— the box or the bottle?" There was 
a dangerous note in Basterga's voice; and a look in bis 
eyes that scared the lad. 

Louis, as his instinct was, lied again, fleeing the more 
pressing peril. "Not to my knowledge," he said. 

"And you?" The scholar eyed him with bland suavity. 
"You had nothing to do — with all this, I suppose?" 

"I listened. I was in my room, but they thought I 
was out. When I went," the liar continued, "they dis- 
covered me; and Messer Blondel foUowed me and over- 
took me on the bridge and threatened — that he would 
bave me arrested if I were not silent" 

"You refused to be silent, of course?" 
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But Louis was too acute to be caught in a trap so 
patent He knew that Basterga would not believe in 
his courage, if he swore to it "No, I said I would be 
silent," he answered. "And I should have been," he con- 
tinued with candour, "if I had not run into your 
arms." 

"But if you assented to his wish," Basterga retorted, 
eyeing him keenly, " why did he depart after that fashion?" 

"Something happened to him," Louis said. "I do not 
know what. He seemed to be in distress, or to be ilL" 

"I could see that," the scholar answered dryly. "But 
Master Claude? What of him? And why was he so en- 
amoured of you that he could not be parted from you?" 

"It was to punish me for Hstening. They followed 
me different ways." 

"I see. And that is the truth, is it?" 

"I swear it is!" 

The scholar saw no reason why it should not be the 
truth. Louis, a facile tool, had always been of his, the 
stronger, party. If Blonde! tampered with anyone, he 
would naturally, if he knew aught of the house, suborn 
Claude or Anne. And Louis, sp)nng and fleeing, and 
when overtaken, promising silence, was quite in the 
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picture. The only thing, indeed, which stood out awk- 
wardly, and refused to fall into place, was the fashion in 
which the Syndic had turned and gone off the bridge. 
And for that there might be reasons. He might have 
been seized with a sudden attack of his illness, er he 
might have perceived Basterga watching him from the 
farther bank. 

On the whole, the scholar, forgettmg that cowards 
are ever liars, saw no reason to doubt Louis' stoiy. It 
did but add one more to the motives he had for action: 
immediate, decisive, striking action, if he would save his 
neck, if he would succeed in his plans. That the Syndic 
alone stood between him and arrest, that by the Syndic 
alone he lived, he had leamed at a meeting at which he 
had been present the previous night at the Grand Duke's 
country house four leagues distant D'Albigny had been 
there, and Brunaulieu, Captain of the Grand Duke's 
Guards, and Father Alexander, who dreamed of the 
Episcopate of Geneva, and others — the chiefs of the plot, 
his^ patrons. To his mortification they had been able 
to teil him things he had not leamed, though he was 
within the city, and they without. Among others, that 
the Council had certain knowledge of him and his plans, 
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and but for the urgency of Blondel would have arrested 

him a fortnight before. 

His companions at the midnight supper had detected 

his dismay, and had derided him, thinking that with that 

there was an end of the mysterious scheme which he had 

refused to impart They fancied that he would not retum 

to the city, or venture his head a second time within 

the lion's jaws. But they reckoned without their man. 

Basterga with all his faults was brave; and he had failed 

in too many schemes to resign this one lightly. 

*'Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinse," 

he murmured; and he had ventured, he had passed the 
gates, he was here. Here, with his eyes open to the 
peril, and open to the necessity of immediate action if 
the slender thread by which all hung were not to snap 
untimely. . 

Blondel! He lived by Blondel. And Blondel — why 
had he left the bridge in that Strange fashion? Abruptly, 
desperately, as if something had befallen him. Why? 
He must leam, and that quickly. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A GLOVE AND WHAT GAME OF IT. 

MEANWHn^E, Claude, robbed of bis prey, had gone into 
the town in great disgust As be passed from the bridge, 
and paused before he entered the buddle of narrow streets 
tbat climbed the hill, he had on bis left the glittering 
heights of snow, rising ridge above ridge to the blue; 
and most distant among them Mont Blanc itself, ethere- 
alised by the frosty sunshine and clear air of a December 
moming. But Mont Blanc might have been a marsh, 
the Rhone, pouring its iqr volume from the lake, might 
have been a brook, for him. Aware, at length, of the 
peril in which Anne stood, and not doubting that these 
coUoquies of Messers Blondel and Louis, these manoeu- 
vrings to be rid of bis presence, were part of a conspiraqr 
against her, he buraed with the desire to thwart it They 
had made a puppet of him ; they had sent him to and 
fro at their will and pleasure; and they had done this, 
no doubt, in order that in bis absence they might work 
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— Heaven knew what vile and miserable work ! But he 
would know, too! He was going to know! He would 
not be so tricked thrice. 

His indignation went beyond the Syndic The smug- 
faced towns-folk whom he met and jostled in the narrow 
ways, and whose grave starched looks he countered with 
hot defiant glances — he included them in his anathema. 
He extended to them the contempt in which he held 
Blondel and Louis and the rest They were all of a 
breed, a bigoted breed; au duU, blind worms, insensible 
to the beauty of self-sacrifke, er the purity of affection. 
All, self-sufficient dolts, as far removed, as immeasurably 
divided from her whom he loved, as the gloomy lanes 
of this dose city lay below the clear loveliness of the 
snow-peaks! For, after all, he had lifted his eyes to 
the mountains. 

One thing only perplexed him. He understoöd the 
attitude of Basjterga and Grio and Louis towards the 
girl. He discemed the sword of Damocles that they 
held over her, the fear of a Charge of witchcraft, or of 
some vile heresy, in which they kept her. But how came 
Blondel in the plot? What was his part, what his object? 
If he had been sincere in that attempt on Basterga's 
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secrets, which Madame's delirious words had frustrated, 
was he sincere now? Was his object now as then — the 
suppression of the devilish practices of which he had 
warned Claude, and in the punishment of which he had 
threatened to include the girl with her tempter? Presum- 
ably it was, and he was still trying to reach the goal by 
other waysy using Louis as he had used Claude, or tried 
to use him. 

And yet Claude doubted. He began to suspect — for 

love is jealous — that Blondel had behind this a more 

.setret, a more personal, a more selfish aim. Had the 

.young girl, still in her teens, caught the fancy of the 

man of sixty? There was nothing unnatural in the idea; 

such things wefe, evcn in Geneva; ahd lk)uis was ä go- 

-between, not above the task. In that case she who had 

^showed a brave front to Basterga all these months, who 

:had not blenched before the daily and hourly persecu- 

tion to which she had been exposed in her home, was 

•not likely to succumb to the senile advances of a man 

who might be her grandfather! 

If he did not hold her secret But if he did hold it? 
If he did hold it, and the fcruel. power it gave? If he 
beld it, he who had only t» lift his hand to consign her 
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to duress on a charge so dark and dangerous that Inno- 
cence itself was no protection against it? So plausible 
that even her lover had for a short time held it true? 
What then? 

Claude, who had by this time reached the Tertasse 
gate and passed through it from the town side, paused 
on the ramparts and bared his head. What then? 

He had his answer. Framed in the immensity of sky 
and earth that lay before him, he saw his loneliness and 
iiers, his insignificance and hers, his helplessness and 
hers; he, a foreigner, young, without name or reputation, 
or aught but a strong right hand; she, almost a child, 
alone or worse than alone, in this great city — one of the 
weak things which the world's car daily and hourly 
crushes into the mud, their very cries unheard and un- 
heeded. Of no more account than the straw which the 
turbid Rhone bore one moment on its swirling tide, and 
the next swallowed from sight beneath its current! 

They were two — and a mad woman! And against 
them were Blondel and Basterga and Grio and Louis, 
and presently all the town of Genevai All these gloomy, 
narrow, righteous men, and shrieking,^ frightened women 
— frightened lest any drop of the pitch fall on them and 
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destroy them! Love is a marvellous educator. Almost 
as clearly as we of a later day, he saw how outbreaks of 
superstition, such as that which he dreaded, began, and 
Game to a head, and ended. A chance word at a door, 
a spiteful rumour or a sick child, the Charge, the torture, 
the widening net of accusation, the fire in the market- 
place. So it had been in Bamberg and Wurzburg, in 
Geneva two generations back, in Alsace scarce as many 
years back: at Edinburgh in Scotlaud where thirty 
persons had suffered in one day — ten years ago that; 
in the district of Como, where a round thousand had 
suffered 1 

Nobility had not availed to save some, nor court- 
favour others; nor wealth, nor youth, nor beauty. And 
what had he or she to urge, what had they to put for- 
ward that would in the smallest degree avail them? That 
could even for a moment stem or avert the current of 
populär madness which power itself had striven in vain 
to dam. Nothing! 

And yet he did not blench, nor would he; being half 
French and of good blood, at a time when good French 
blood ran the more generously for a half Century of 
war. He would not have blenched, even if he had not, 
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from the sunlit view of God's earth and heaven which 
lay before his eyes, drawn other thoughts than that one 
of his own littleness and insignificance. As this view of 
vale and mountain had once before lifled his judgment 
above the miasma of a cruel superstition, so it raised him 
now above creeping fears and filled him with confidence 
in something more stable than magistrates or mobs. 
Love, like the sunlight, shone aslant the dark places of 
the prospect and filled them with warmth. Sacrifice for 
her he loved took on the beauty of the peaks, cold but 
lovely; and hope and courage like the clear blue of the 
vault above, looked smiling down on the brief dangers 
and the brief troubles of man's making. 

The dock of St Gervais was striking eleven as, still 
in exalted mood, he tumed his back on the view and 
entered the house in the Corraterie. He had entered 
on his retum from his fruitless visit to Blondel, and had 
satisfied himself that Anne was safe. Doubtless she was 
still safe, for the house was quiet 

In his new mood he was almost inclined to quarrel 
with this. In the ardour of his passion he would gladly 
have Seen the danger immediate, the peril present, that 
he might prove to her how much he loved her, how 
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deeply he feit for her, what he would dare for her. To 
die on the hearth of the living-room, at her feet and 
saving her, seemed for a moment the thing most desir- 
able — the purest happinessl 

That was denied him. The house was quiet, as in 
a moming it commonly was. So quiet that he recalled 
without effort the dreams which he had dreamed on that 
spot, and the thoughts which had filled his heart to 
bursting a few hours before. The great pot was there, 
simmering on its hook; and on the small table beside 
it, the table that Basterga and Grio occupied, stood a 
platter with a few dried herbs and a knife fresh from 
her band. Qaude made sure that he was unobserved, 
and raising the knife to his lips, kissed the haft gently 
and reverently, thinking what she had suffered many a 
day while using it! What fear, and grief and humilia- 
tion, and 

He stood erect, his face red: he listened intently. 
Upstairs, breaking the long silence of the house, opening 
as it were a window to admit the sun, a voice had uplifted 
itself in song. The voice had some of the tones of Anne's 
voice, and something that reminded him of her voice. 
But when had he heard her sing? When had aught so 

3* 
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clear, so mirthful, or so young fallen from Ber as this; 
this melody, laden with life and youth and abundance, 
that rose and feil and floated to his ears through the 
half-open door of the staircase? 

He crept to the staircase door and listened; yes, it 
was her voice, but not such as he had ever heard it It 
was her voice as he conld fancy it in another life, a life 
in which she was as other girls, darkened by no fear, 
pinched by no anxiety, cnished by no contumely; such 
as her voice might have been, uplifted in the garden of his 
old home on the French border, amid bees and flowers 
and fresh-scented herbs. Her voice, doubtless, it was; 
but it sorted so ill with the thoughts he had been think- 
ing, that with his astonishment was mingled something 
of shock and of loss. He had dreamed of dying for her 
or with her, and she sang! He was prepared for peril, 
and her voice vied with the lark's in joyous trills. 

Leaning forward to hear more clearly, he touched the 
door. It was ajar, and before he could hinder it, it closed 
with a Sharp sound. The singing ceased with an abnipt- 
ness that told, or he was much mistaken, of self-remem- 
brance. And presently, after an interval of no more 
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than a few seconds, during which he pictured the singer 
listening, he heard her begin to descend. 

Two men may do the same thing from motives as far 
apart as the poles. Claude did what Louis would have 
done. As the foot drew near the staircase door, treading, 
less willingly, less lightly, more like that of Anne with 
every step, he slid into his closet, and stood. Through 
the crack between the hinges of the open door, he would 
be able to view her face when she appeared. 

A second later she came, and he saw. The light of 
the song was still in her eyes, but mingled, as she looked 
round the room to learn who was there, with something 
of exaltation and defiance. Christian maidens might 
have wom some such aspect, he thought — but he was in 
love — as they passed to the lions. Or Esther, when she 
went unbidden into the inner court of the King's House, 
and before the golden sceptre moved. Something had 
happened to her. But what? 

She did not see him, and afler Standing a moment 
to assure herseif that she was alone, she passed to the 
hearth. She lifted the lid of the pot, bent over it, and 
slowly stirred the broth; then, having covered it again, 
she began to chop the dried herbs on the platter. Even 
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in her manner of doing this, he fancied a change; a 
something unlike the Anne he had known, the Anne he 
had come to love. The face was more animated, the 
action quicker, the Step lighter, the carriage more free. 
She began to sing, and stopped; feil into a reverie, with 
the knife in her hand, and the herb half cut; again 
roused herseif to finish her task; finally having slid the 
herbs from the platter to the pot, she stood in a second 
reverie, with her eyes fixed on the window. 

He began to feel the falseness of his position. It was 
too late to show himself, and if she discovered him what 
would she think of him? Would she believe that in 
spying upon her he had some evil purpose, some low 
motive, such as Louis might have had? His cheek grew 
hot And then — he forgot himself. 

Her eyes had lefl the window and fallen to the window- 
seat. It was the thing she did then which drew him out 
of hinxself. Moving to the window — he had to stoop 
forward to keep her within the ränge of his sight — she 
took from it a glove, held it a moment,. regarding it; 
then with a tender, yet whimsical laugh, a laugh half 
happiness, half ridicule of herseif, she kissed it 

It was Claude's glove. And if, with that before his 
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eyes he could have restrained himself, the Option was 
not his. She turned in the act, and saw him; with a 
Startled ciy she put — none too soon — the table between 
them, 

They faced one another across it, he flushed, eager, 
with love in his eyes, and on his Ups; she blushing but 
not ashamed, her new-found joy in her eyes, and in the 
pose of her head. 

"Anne!" he cried. "I know now! I know! Ihave 
seen and you cannot deceive me!" 

"In what?" she said, a smile trembling on her Ups. 
"And of what, Messer Claude, are you so certain, if you 
please?" 

" That you love me ! " he replied. " But not a hundredth 
part" — he stretched his arms across the table towards her 
— "as much as I love you and have loved you for weeks! 
As I loved you even before I learned last night " 

"What?" Into her face — that had not found one 
hard look to rebuke his boldness — came something of 
her old silent, watchful seif. "What did you learn last 
night?" 

"Your secret!" 

"I have none!" Quick as thought the words came 
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from her lips. "I have none! God is merciful," with 
a gesture of her open arms, as if she put something from 
her, "and it is gone! If you know, if you guess aught 
of what it was" — her eyes questioned his and read in them 
if not that which he knew, that which he thought of her. 

"I ask you to be silent." 

"I will, after I have " 

"Now! Always!" 

"Not tili I have spoken once!" he cned. "Not tili I 
have told you once what I think of you! Last night I 
heard. And I understood. I saw what you had gone 
through, what you had feared, what had been your life 
all these weeks, rising and lying down ! I saw what you 
meant when you bade me go anywhere but here, and 
why you suffered what you did at their hands, and why 
they dared to treat you — so! And had they been here 
I would have killed them!" he added, his eyes spark- 
ling. "And had you been here — " 

"Yes?" she did not seek to check him now. Her 
bearing was changed, her eyes, soft and tender, met his 
as no eyes had ever met his. 

"I should have worshipped you! I should have knelt 
as I kneel now!" he cried. And sinking on his knees 
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he extended his arms across the table and took her un- 
resisting hands. "If you no longer have a secret, you 
had one, and I bless God for itl For without it I might 
not have known you, Anne! I might not have— " 

"Perhaps you do not know me now," she said; but 
she did not withdraw her hands or her eyes. Only into 
the latter grew a shade of trouble. "I have done — you 
do not know what I have done. I am a thief." 

"Pah!" 

"It is true. I am a thief." 

"What is it to me?" He laughed a laugh as tender 
as her eyes. "You are a thief, for you have stolen my 
heart For the rest, do you think that I do not know 
you now? That I can be twice deceived? Twice take 
gold for dross, and my own for another thing? I know 
you!" 

"But you do not know," she said tremulously, "whati 
have done — what I did last night — or what may come 
of it." 

" I know that what comes of it will happen, not to one 
but to two," he replied bravely. "And that is all I ask to 
know. That, and that you are content it shall be so?" 

"Content?" 
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"Yes." 

"Content!" 

There are things, other than wine, that bring truth to 
the surface. That which had happened to the girl in the 
last few hours, that which had melted her into unwonted 
song, was of these things; and the tone of her voice as 
she repeated the word "Content!" the surrender of her 
eyes that placed her heart in his keeping, as frankly as 
she left her hands in his, proclaimed it The reserves of 
her sex^ the tricks of coyness and reticence men look for 
in maids, were shaken from her; and as man to man her 
eyes told him the truth, told him that if she had ever 
doubted she no longer doubted that she loved him. In 
the heart which a Single passion, the purest of which men 
and women are capable, had engrossed so long, Nature, 
who, expel her as you will, will still return, had won her 
right and carved her kingdom. 

And she knew that it was well with her — whatever the 
upshot of last night To be lonely no more; to be no 
longer the protector, but the protected; to know the 
comfort of the strong arm as well as of the foUowing 
eye, the joy of receiving as well as of giving; to know 
that, however dark the future might lower, she had no 
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longer to face it alone, no longer to plan and hope and 
fear and suffer alone, but with him — the sense of these 
things so mingled with her gratitude on her mother's 
account that the new affection, instead of weakening the 
old became as it were part of it; while the old stretched 
onwards its pious hand to bless the new. 

If Claude did not read all this in her eyes, and in 
that one word "Content?" he read so much that never 
devotee before relic rose more gently or more reverently 
to his feet Because all was his he would take nothing. 
"As I stand by you, may God stand by me," he said, 
still holding her hands in his, and with the table between 
them. 

"I have no fear," she replied in a low voice. " Yet — 
if you fail, may He forgive you as fuUy as I must forgive 
you. What shall I say to you on my part, Messer Claude?" 

"That you love me." 

"I love you," she murmured with an intonation which 
ravished the young man's heart and brought the blood 
to his cheeks. "I love you. What more?" 

"There is no more," he cried. "There can be no 
more. If that be true, nothing matters." 
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"No!" she Said, begimiing tx) txerable under a weight 
of emotion too heavy for her, foUowing as it did the 
excitement of the night "No!" she continued, raising 
her eyes which had fallen before the ardour of his gaze. 
"But there must be something you wish to ask me. You 
must wish to know " 

"I have heard what I wished to know." 

"But " 

"Teil me what you please." 

She stood in thought an instant: then, with a sigh, 
"He came to me last evening," she said, "when you were 
at his house." 

"Messer Blondel?" 

"Yes. He wished me to procure for him a certain 
drug that Messer Basterga kept in his room." 

Claude stared. "In a steel casket chained to the 
wall?" he asked. 

"Yes," she whispered with some surprise. "You knew 
of it, then? He had tried to procure it through Louis, 
and on the pretence that the box contained papers needed 
by the State. Failing in that he came last evening to 
me, and told me the truth." 
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"The truth?" Claude asked, wondering. "But was 
it the truth?" 

"It was." Her eyes, like stars on a rainy night, shone 
softly. "I have proved it." Again, with a ring of ex- 
ultation in her voice, "I have proved it!" she cried. 

"How?" 

"There was in the box a drug, he told me, possessed 
of an almost miraculous power over disease of body and 
mind; so rare and so wonderful that none could buy it, 
and he knew of but this one dose, of which Messer 
Basterga had possessed himself. He begged me to take 
it and to give it to him. He had on him, he said, a fatal 
illness, and if he did not get this — he must die." Her 
voice shooL "He must diel Now God help him!" 

"You took it" 

"I took it." Her face, as her eyes dropped before his, 
betrayed trouble and doubt. "I took it," she continued, 
trembling. "If I have done wrong, God forgive me. 
For I stole it." 

His face betrayed his amazement, but he did not 
release her hands. "Why?" he said. 

"To give it to her," she answered. "To my mother. I 
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thought then that it was right — it was a chance. I thouglit 
— now I don't know, I don't know!" she repeated. The 
shade on her face grew deeper. "I thought I was right 
then. Now — I — I am frightened." She looked at him 
with eyes in which her doubts were mirrored. She 
shivered, she who had been so joyous a moment before, 
and her hands, which hitherto had lain passive in his, 
retumed his pressure feverishly. "I fear now!" she ex- 
claimed. "I fear! What is it? What has happened — 
in the last minute?" 

He would have drawn her to him, seeing that her 
nerves were shaken; but the table was between them, and 
before he could pass round it, a sound caught his ear, a 
shadow feil between them, and Iqoking up he discovered 
Basterga's face peering through the nearer casement. It 
was pressed against the small leaded panes, and possibly 
it was this which by flattening the huge features imparted 
to them a look of malignity. Or the look — which startled 
Claude, albeit he was no coward — might have been only 
the natural expression of one, who suspected what was 
afoot between them and came to mar it Whatever it 
meant, the girPs ciy of dismay found an echo on Claude's 
lips. Involuntarily he dropped her handsj but — and the 
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action was symbolical of the change in her life — he 
stepped at the same moment between her and the door. 
Whatever she had done, right or wrong, was his concern 
now- 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE REAfEDIUM, 

We have seen that for Claude, as he hurried from thc 
bridge, the faces he met in the narrow streets of the old 
town were altered by the medium through which he 
viewed them; and appeared gloomy, sordid and fanatical. 
In the eyes of Blondel, who had passed that way before 
him, the same faces wore a look of selfishness, stupen- 
dously and heartlessly cruel. And not the faces only; 
the very houses and ways, the blue sky overhead, and 
the snow-peaks — when for an instant he caught sight of 
them — bore the same aspect. All wore their every-day 
air, and mocked the despair in his heart. All flung in 
his teeth the fact, the incredible fact, that whether he died 
or lived, stayed or went, the world would proceed; that 
the eternal hills, aye, and the insensate bricks and mortar, 
that had seen his father pass, would see him pass, and 
would be Standing when he was gone into the darkness. 

There are few things that to the mind of man in his 
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despondent moods are more stränge, or more shocking, 
than the permanence of trifles. The small things to 
which his brain and his hand have given shape, which 
he can, if he will, crush out of form, and resolve into 
their primitive atoms, outlive him! They lie on the 
table when he is gone, are unchanged by his removal, 
serve another master as they have served him, preadi to 
another generation the same lesson. The face is dust^ 
but the canvas smiles from the wall. The hand is 
withered, but the pendl is still in the tray and is used 
by another. There are times when the irony of this 
thoüght bites deep into the mind, and goads the mortal 
to revolt Had Blondel, as he climbed the hill, possessed 
the power of Orimanes to blast at will, few of those 
whom he met, few on whom he tumed the gloomy fire 
of his eyes, would have reached their houses that day or 
Seen another sun. 

He was within a hundred paoes of his home, when 
a big man, passing along the Bourg du Four, but on the 
other side of the way, saw him and came across the 
road to intercept him. It was Baudidion, his double 
chin more pendulent, his massive face more dully wistful 
than ordinary; for the times had got upon the Coun^ 
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cillor's herves, and day by day he grcw more anxious, 
slept worse of nights, and listened much before he went 
to bed. 

"Messer Blondel," he called out, in a voice more per- 
emptory than was often addressed to the Fourth S)mdic's 
ear. "Messer Syndicl One moment, if you please!" 

Blondel stopped and tumed to him. Outwardly .the 
Syndic was cool, inwardly he was at a white heat that 
at any moment .might impel him to the wildest action. 
"Well?" he Said "What is it, M. Baudichon?" 

"I want to know " 

"Of course!" The sneer was savage and undisguised. 
"What, this time, if I may be so bold?" 

Baudichon breathed quickly, partly with the haste he 
had made across the road, partly in irritation at the 
gibe. "This only," he said. *How far you purpose to 
try our patience? A week ago you were for delaying 
the arrest you know of — for a day. It was a matter of 
hours then." 

"It was." 

"But days have passed, and are passing! and we have 
no explanation; nothing is done. And every night we 
run a fresh risk, and every moming — so far — we thank 
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God Öiat our throats are still whole; and every day we 
strive to see you, and you are out, or engaged, or about 
to do it, or awaiting news! But this cannot go on for 
ever! Nor," puffing out his cheeks, "shall we always 
bear it!'' 

"Messer Baudidion!" Blondel retorted, the passion 
he had so far restrained gleaming in his eyes, and im- 
parting a tremor to his voice, "are you Fourth Syndic 
or am I?" 

"You! You, certainly. Who denies it?" the stout 
man said. "But " 

"But what? But what?" 

"We would know what you think we are, that we 
can bear this suspense." 

"I will teil you what I think you are!" 

"By your leave?" 

"A fat hog!" the Syndic shrieked. "And as brain- 
less as a hog fit for the butdier! That for you! and 
your like!" 

And before the astounded Baudichon, whose brain was 
slow to take in new facts, had grasped the füll enormity 
of the insult flung at him, the Syndic was a dozen paces 
distant. He had eased his mind, and that for the moment 
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was much; though he still ground his teeth, and, had 
Baudidion foUowed him, would have Struck the Coun- 
dllor without thought or hesitation. The pigs! The 
hogs! To press him with their wretched affairs: to press 
him at this moment when the grave yawned at his feet, 
and the coffin opened for him! 

To be sure he might now do with Basterga as he 
pleased without thought or drawback; but for their 
benefit — never! He paused at his door, and cast a 
haggard glance up and down; at the irregulär line of 
gables which he had known from childhood, the steep, 
red roofs, the cobble pavement, the bakers' signs that 
hung here and there and with the wide eaves darkened 
the way; and he cursed all he saw in the frenzy of his 
rage. Let Basterga, Savoy, d'Albigny do their worst! 
What was it to him? Why should he move? He went 
into his house despairing. 

Unto this last hour a little hope had shone thirough the 
darkness, At times the odds had seemed to be against 
him, at one time Heaven itself had seemed to declare 
itself his foe. But the remedium had existed, the thing 
was still possible, the light bumed, though distant, feeble. 
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fiickering. He had told himself that he despaired; but 
he had not known what real despair was until this mo- 
ment, until he sat^ as he saw now, among the Dead Sea 
splendours of his parlonr, the fingers of his right hand 
drumming on the arm of the abbot's chair, his shaggy 
eyelids drooping over his brooding eyes. 

Ah, God! If he had stayed to take the stuflf when 
it lay in his power! If he had refused to open until he 
held it in his hand! If, even after that act of folly, he 
had refused to go until she gave it himl How incon- 
ceivable his madness seemed now, his fear of scandal, his 
thought of others! Others? There was one of whom 
he dared not think; for when he did his head began to 
tremble on his Shoulders; and he had to clutch the anns 
of the chair to stay the palsy that shook him. If she, the 
girl who had destroyed him, thought it was all one to 
him whom the drug advantaged, or who lived or who 
died, he would teach her — before he died! He would 
teach her! There was no extremity of pain or shame 
she should not taste, accursed witch, accursed thief, as 
she was! But he must not think of that, or of her, 
now; or he would die before his time. He had a little 
time yet, if he were careful, if he were cool, if he were 
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left a brief space to recover himself. A little, a very 
little time! 

Whose were that foot and that voice? Basterga's? 
The Syndic's eyes gleamed, he raised his head. There 
was another score he had to pay! His own score, not 
Baudichon's. Fool, to have left his treasure unguarded 
for every thieving wench to takel Fool, thrice and 
again, for putting his neck back into the lion's mouth« 
Stealthily Blondel pulled the handbell nearer to him 
aad covered it with his cloaL He would have added 
a weapon, but there was no arm within reach, and while 
he hesitated between his chair and the door of the snaall 
inner room, the outer door opened, and Basterga ap- 
peared and advanced, smiling, towards him. 

"Your servant, Messer Syndic/' he said. "I heard 
that you had been inquiring for me in my absence, and 
I am here to place myself at your disposition. You are 

not looking " he stopped short, in feigned surprise. 

"There is nothing wrong, I hope?" 

Had the scholar been such a man as Baudichon, 
Blondel's answer would have been one frenzied shriek of 
insults and reproaches. But face to face with Bastei^a's 
massive quietude, with his giant bulk, with that air, at 
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once masterful and cynical, which proclaimed to those 
with whom he talked that he gave them but half his 
mind while reading theirs, the wrath of the smaller man 
cooled. A moment his lips writhed, without sound; 
then, "Wrong?" he cried, his voice harsh and broken. 
''Wrong? All is wrong!" 

"You are not well?" Basterga said, eyeing him with 
concem« 

«WeU? I shaU never be better! Neverl" Blondel 
shrieked. And after a pause, "Curse you!" he added. 
"It is your doing!" 

Basterga stared. He was in the dark as to what had 
happened, though the Syndic's manner on leaving the 
bridge had prepared him for something. "My döing, 
Messer Blondel?'* he said. "Why? What have I 
(done?" 

«Done?" 

"Aye, done! It was not my fault/' the scholar con- 
tinued, with a touch of sternness, "that I could not offer 
you the remcdium on easy terms. Nor mine, that hard 
as the terms were, you did not accept them. Besides/' 
he continued, slowly and with meaning, 
**Terqiie quaterque reditt 
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You remember the Sibylline books? How often they 
were offered, aad the terms? It is not too late, Messer 
Blondel — even now. While there is life there is hope^ 
there is more than- hope. There is certainty.** 

*^Is there?" Blondel cried; he extended a lean hand, 
shaking with vindictive passion. "Is there? Go and look 
in your casket, fool! Go and look in your steel box!" 
he hissed. "Go! And see if it be not too latel" 

For a moment Basterga peered at him, his brow con- 
tracted, his eyes screwed up. The blow was unexpected. 
Then, "Have you taken the stufF?" he muttered. 

"I? No! But she has!" And on that, seeing the 
change in the other's face — for, for once, the scholar's 
mask slipped and suffered his consternation to appear 
' — Blondel laughed triumphantly: in torture himself, he 
revelled in a disaster that touched another. "She hasi 
She has!" 

«She? Who?" 

"The girl of the house! Anne you call her! Curse 
her! child of perdition, as she is! She!" And he 
clawed the air. 

"She has taten it?" Basterga spoke incredulously, 
but his brow was damp, his cheeks were a shade more 
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sallow than usual; he did not deceive the other's pene- 
tration. "Impossiblel" he continued, striving to rally 
his forces. "Why should she take it? She has no ill- 
ness, no disease! Try" — he swallowed something — "to 
be clear, man. Try to be clear. Who has told you 
this cock-atid-buU story?" 

«It is the truth." 

"She has taken it?" 

"To give to her mother — ^yes." 

"And she?" 

"Has taken it? Yes." 

The Scholar, ordinarily so cool and self-contained, 
could not withhold an execration. His small eyes glit- 
tered, his face swelled with rage; for a moment he was 
within a httle of an explosion. Of what mad, what 
insensate folly, unworthy of a schoolboy, worthy only of 
a sot, an imbecile, a Grio, had he been guilty! To leave 
the potion, that if it had not the virtues which he 
ascribed to it, had virtue — or it had not served his pur- 
pose of deceiving the Syndic during some days or hours 
— to leave the potion unprotected, at the mercy of a 
Chance band, of a treacherous girl! Safeguarded, in ap- 
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pearance only, and to blind his dupe! It seemed in- 
credible that he could have been so carelessl 

True, he might replace the stuff at some expense; 
but not in a day or an hour. And how — with one dose 
in all the world! — keep up the farce? The dose con- 
sumed, the play was at an end. An end — or, no, was 
he losing his wits, his courage? On the instant, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he shaped a fresh course. 

He cursed the girl anew, and apparently with the 
same fervour. "A month's work it cost me!" he cried. 
"A month's work! and ten gold pieces!" 

The Syndic, pale, and almost in a State of coUapse 
— for the bitter satisfaction of imparting the news no 
longer supported him — stared. "A month's work?" he 
muttered. "A month? Years you told me! And a 
fwtune!" 

"I told you? Neverl" Basterga opened his eyes in. 
seeming amazement "Never, good sir, in all my life!" he 
repeated emphatically. "But" — retuming grimly to his 
former point — "ten gold pieces, or a fortune — no matter 
which, she shall pay dearly for it, the thieving jade!" 

The Syndic sat heavily in his seat, and, with a band 
on either arm of the abbot's chair, stared dully at the 
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other. "A fortune, you told me," he said, in a voice 
Kttle above a whisper. "And years. Was it a fictiony 
all a iiction? About Ihn Jasher, and the Physidan of 
Aleppo, and M. Laurens of Paris, and — and the rest?'* 

Basterga deliberately took a tum to the window, came 
back, and stood looking down at him. "Mon Dieu!" 
he muttered. **Is it possible?'* 

«Eh?" 

"I can scarcely believe it!" The scholar spoke with 

a calmness half cynical, half compassionate. "But I 

suppose you really think that of me, though it seems in* 

credible! You are under the Impression that the drug 

this jade stole was the remedium of Ibn Jasher, the one 

incomparable and sovereign result of long years of study 

and research? You believe that I kept this in a mere 

locked box, tiie key accessible by all who knew my 

habits, and the treasure at the mercy of the first thiefl 

Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! If I said it a thousand times 

I could not express my astonishment I might be the 

vine grower of the proverb, 

Cui saepe viator 
Cessisset magna compeUans voce cucuUum ! ** 

The Syndic heard him without changing the attitude 
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of weakness and exhaustion into which he had fallen ön 
sitting down. But midway in the other's harangue, his 
Ups parted, he held his breath, and in his eyes grew a 
faint light of dawning hope. "But if it be not so?" he 
muttered feebly. "If this be not so, why ** 

^*Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! " 

"Why did you look so startled a moment ago?" 

"Why, man? Because ten pieces of gold are ten 
pieces! To me at least! And the potion, which was 
made after a redpe of that same Messer Laurens of 
Paris, cost no less. It is a love-philtre, beneficent to the 
young, but if taken by the old so noxious, that had 
you swallowed it," with a grin, "you had not been long 
Syndic, Messer Blondel!" 

Blondel shook his head. "You do not deceive me," 
he muttered. For though he was anxious to believe, a$ 
yet he could not He could not; he had seen the other's 
face. "It is the remediutn she has taken! I feel it" 

"And given to her mother?" 

Blondel inclined his head. 

The Scholar laughed contemptuously. "Then is the 
test easy," he said. "If it be the remedium you will 
find her mother, who has not left her bed for three years, 
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grown strong and well and vigorous, and like to him who 
lifted up bis bed and walked. But if it be the love- 
philtxe, you have but to come with me, and you will find 

her " He did not finish the sentence, but a shrug 

of bis Shoulders and a mysterious smile filled the gap. 

Lnperceptibly Blöndel had raised himself in bis 
chair. The gleam of hope, once lighted in bis eyes, was 
growing bright. "How?" he asked, **How shall we 
find her? If it be the philtre only that she has taken — 
as you say?" 

"If it be the philtre? The mother, you mean?" 

«Yes.'' 

"Mad! Mad!'' Basterga repeated with decision, '*and 
beside herseif. As you had been," be continued grimly, 
<*had you by any chance taken the aqua Medece," 

**That you kept in the steel box?" 

"You are sure it was not the remedium?" Blondel 
leaned forward. If only he could believe it, if only it 
were the truth, how great the difFerencel No wonder 
that the muscles of bis lean throat swelled, and bis 
hands closed convulsively on the arms of bis great chair, 
as he strove to read the other's mind« 
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He had as soon read a printed page without light 
The Scholar saw that it needed but a little to convince 
him, and took his line with confidence; nor without 
some pride in the wits that had saved him. **The r^- 
medium?" he repeated with impatient wonder. "Do you 
know that the remedium is unique? That it is a man's 
life? That in the world's history it scarce appears once 
in five hundred years? That all the wealth of kings 
cannot produce it, nor the Spanish Ladies fumish it? 
Do you remember these things, Messer Blondel, and do 
you ask if I keep it like a common philtre in a box in 
my lodgings?" He snorted in contempt, and going dis- 
dainfully to the hearth spat in the fire as if he could 
not brook the idea. Then retuming to the Syndic's 
side, he took up his story in a different tone. "The 
remedium/' he Said, "my good friend, is in the Grand 
Duke's Treasury at Turin. It is in a steel box, it is 
true, but in one with three locks and three keys, sealed 
with the Grand Duke's private signet and with mine; 
and laid where the Treasurer himself cannot meddle 
with it." 

The Syndic sat up straight, and with his eyes fixed 
sullenly on the floor fingered his beard. He was almost 
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persuaded, but not quite. Could it be, could it really 
be that the thing still existed? That it was still to be 
obtained, that life by its means was still possible? 

"Well?" Basterga said, when the silence had lasted 
some time. 

"The proof!" Blondel retorted, excitement once more 
over-mastering him. . "Let me have the proof ! Let me 
see, man, if the woman be mad." 

But the Scholar, leaning Atlas-like, against the wall 
beside the long low window, with his arms crossed, and 
his great head sunk on his breast, did not move. He 
saw that this was his hour and he must use it ^16 what 
purpose?" he answered slowly: and he shrugged his 
Shoulders. "Why go to the trouble? The remedium is 
in Turin. And if it be not, it is the Grand Duke's 
affair only, and mine, since you will not come to his 
terms. I would, I confess," he continued, in a more 
Idndly tone, "that it were your affair also, Messer Blondel. 
I would I could have made you see things as they are 
and as I see them. As, believe me, Messer Petitot 
would see them were he in your place; as Messer Fabri 
and Messer Baudichon — I Warrant it — do see them; as 
— pardon me — all who rank themselves among the wise 
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and the illuminate, see them. For all such, believe me, 
these are times of enlightening, when the words which 
past generations have woven into shackles for men's 
minds fall from them, and are seen to be but the straw 
they are; when men move, like children awaking fix)m 
foolish dreams, and life " 

The Syndic's eyes glowed dully. 

"Life," ßasterga continued sonorously, "is seen to be 
that which it is, the one thing needful which makes all 
other things of use, and without which all other things 
are superfluitiesl Bethink you a minute, Messer Blondel! 
Would Petitot give his life to save yours?" 

The Syndic smiled afler a sickly fashion. Petitot? 
The stickling pedant! The thin, niggling whipsterl 

«Or Messer Fabri?" 

Blondel shook his head. 

"Or Messer Baudichon?" 

"I called him but now — a fat hog!" 

It was Basterga's tum to shake his head. "He is not 
one to forget," he said gravely. "I fear you will hear of 
that again, Messer Blondel. I fear it will make trouble 
for you. But if these will not, is there any man in 
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Geneva, any man you can name, who would give his 
life for you?" 

"Do men give life so easily?" Blondel answered, 
moving painfully in his chair. 

"Yet you will. give yours for them! You will give 
yours! And who will be a ducat the better?'* 

**I shall at least die for freedom," the Syndic muttered, 
gnawing his moustache; 

"A Word!" 

**For the religion, then." 

"It is that which men make it!" the scholar retorted. 
"There have been good men of all rdigions, though we 
dare not say as much in public, or in Geneva. Tis not 
the rdigion. 'Tis the way men live it! Was Johu 
Bemardino of Assisi, whom some call St Francis, a 
worse man than Arnold of Brescia, the Reformer? Or 
is your Beza a better man than Messer Francis of Sales? 
Or would the heavens fall if Geneva embraced the faith 
of the good Archbishop of Milan? Words, Messer Blondel, 
believe me, words!" 

**Yet men die for them!" 

*^ot wise men. And when you have died for them, 
who will thank you?" The Sjmdic groaned. "Who will 
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know, or slyle you martyr?'' Basterga oontinued fardbly, 
''Baudichon, whom you have called a fat hog? He will 
Sit in your seat. Petitot — ^he said but a littie whüe ago 
that he would buy this house if he lived long enough." 

"He did?" The Sjmdic came to his feet as if a 
spring had raised him. 

"Certainly. And he is a rieh man, you know.'' 

"May the Bise search his bones!" Blondel cried, 
trembling with fiiry. For this was the realisation of his 
worst fears. Petitot to live in his house, lie warm in 
his bed, sneer at his memory across the table that had 
been his, rule in the Council where he had been firstf 
Petitot, that miserable crawler who had dcgged his 
efforts for years, who had shared, without deserving, his 
honours, who had spied on him and carped at him day 
by day and hour by hour! Petitot to succeed him! To 
be all and own all, and sim himself in the populär eye, 
and say "Geneva, it is II" While he, Blondel, lay rotting 
and forgotten, stark, beneath snow and rain, winter wind 
and Summer drought! 

Perish Geneva first! Perish friend and foe alike! 

The Syndic wavered. His hand shook, his thin dry 
cheek bumed with fever, his lips moved unceasingly. 
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Why should he die? They would not die for him. 
Nay, they would not thank him, they would not praise 
him. A traitor? To live he must tum traitor? Aye, 
but try Petitot, and see if he would not do the same! 
Or Baudichon, who could not sleep of nights for fear — 
how would he act with death staring him in the face? 
The bravest soldiers when disarmed, or called upon to 
surrender or die, capitulate without blame. And that 
was his Position. 

Life, too; dear, warm life! Life that might hold 
mudi for him still. Hitherto these men and their 
fellows had hampered and thwarted him, marred his 
plans and balked his efTorts. Freed from them and 
supported by an enlightened and ambitious prince, he 
might rise to heights hitherto invisible. He might lift 
up and cast down at will, might rule the Council as his 
creatures, might live to see Beme and the Cantons at 
his feet, might leave Geneva the capital of a great and 
wealthy country. 

All this, at his will; or he might die! Die and rot 
and be forgotten like a dog that is cast out 

He did not believe in his heart that faith and honour 
were words; fetters woven by wise men to hamper fools. 

5* 
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He did not believe that all religions were alike, and good 
or bad as men made them. But on the one side was 
life, and on the other death. And he longed to live. 

"I would that I could make you see things as I see 
them," Basterga resumed, in a gentle tone. Patiently 
waiting the other's pleasure he had not missed an ex- 
pression of his countenance, and, thinking the moment 
ripe, he used his last argument "Believe me, I have 
the will, all the will, to help you. And the terms are 
not mine. Only I would have you remember this, 
Messer Blondel: that others may do what you will not, 
so that after all you may find that you have cast life 
away, and no one the better. Baudichon, for instance, 
plays the Brutus in public But he is a fearful man, and 
a timid; and to save himself and his family — ^he thinks 
much of his family — he would do what you will not." 

"He would do it!" the Syndic cried passionately. 
And he Struck the table. "He would, curse himl" 

"And he would not forget," Basterga continued, with 
a meaning nod, "that you had miscalled him!" 

"No! But I will be before him!" The Syndic was 
on his feet again, shaking like a leaf. 

"Aye?" Basterga blew his nose to hide the flash of 
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triumph that shone in his eyes. "You will be wise in 
time? Well, I am not surprised. I thought that you 
would not be so mad — that no man could be so mad 
as to throw away life for a shadow!" 

"But mind you," Blondel snarled, "the proof. I must 
have the proof," he repeated. He was anxious to per- 
suade himself that his surrender depended on a condi- 
tion; he would fain hide his shame under a show of 
bargaining. "The proof, man, or I will not take a Step." 

"You shall have it" 

"To-day?" 

"Within the hour." 

"And if she be not mad — I believe you are deceiving 
me, and it was the remedium the girl took— if she be 

not mad " The Syndic, Stammering and repeating 

himself, broke off there. He could not meet the other's 
eyes; between a shame new to him and the overpower- 
ing sense of what he had done, he was in a pitiable 
State. "Curse you," with violence, "I believe you have 
laid a trap for me!" he cried. "I say if she be not 
mad, I have done." 

"Let it stand so," Basterga answered placidly. 
"Trust me, if she has taken the philtre she will be mad 
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enough. \Vhich reminds me that I also have a crow to 
pick with Mistress Anne." 

"Curse her!" 

"We will do more than that," Basterga murmured. 
**If she be not very good we will burn het, my friend. 

Urihir infelix Dido, totaque yidetur 
ürbefurens!" 

His eyes were cruel, and he licked his lips as he 
applied the quotation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BARGAIN STRUCK. 

Claude, at the first sign of peiil, had put himself 
between Anne and the door; and, had not the fear which 
seized the girl at the sight of Basterga robbed her of the 
power to think, she must have thrilled with a new and 
delidous Sensation. She, who had not for years known 
what it was to be shdtered behind another, was now to 
know the bliss of being protected. Nor did her lover 
remain oa the defensive. It was he who challenged the 
mtniders. 

"What is it?" he asked, as the Syndic crossed the 
thieshold, which was darkened a moment later by the 
scholar's huge form. ''What is your business here, 
Messer Syndic, if it please you?" 

"With you, none!" Blondd answered; and pausing 
a little within the door, he cast a look, cold and search- 
ing, round the apartment. His outward composure hid 
a tumuh of warring passions; shame and rage were at 
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odds within him, and rising above both was a venomous 
desire to exact retribution from someone. "Nothing 
with youl" he repeated. "You may stand aside, young 
man, or, better, go to your classes. What do you here 
at this hour, and idle, were the fitting question; and not, 
what is my business! Do you hear, sirrah?" with a 
rap of his stafF of office on the floor. "Begone to your 
work!" 

But Claude, who had been thirsting this hour past 
for realms to conquer and dragons to subdue, and who, 
with his mistress beside him, feit himself a match for any 
ten, was not to be put aside. His manhood rebelled 
against the notion of leaving Anne with men whose looks 
boded the worst "I am at home," he replied, breathing 
a little more quickly, and aware that in defying the Syndic 
he was casting away the scabbard. "I am at home in 
this house. I have done no wrong. I am in no inn 
now, and I know of no right which you have to expel 
me without cause from my own lodging." 

Blondel's lean face grew darker. "You beard me?" 
he cried. 

"I beard no one," Claude answered hardily. "I am 
at home here, that is all. If you have lawful business 
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here, do it I am no hindrance to you. If you have 
no lawful business — and as to that/* he continued, re- 
calling with Indignation the tricks which liad been em- 
ployed to remove him, "I have my opinion — I have as 
much right to be here as you! The more, as it is not 
very long," he went on, with a glance of defiance, directed 
at Basterga, "since you gave the man who now accom- 
panies you the foulest of charactersl Since you would 
have me rob himi Since you called him reprobate of 
the reprobate! Is he reprobate now?" 

"Silence!" 

"A corrupter of women, as you called him?" 

"Liar!" the Syndic cried, trembling with passion. 
"Be silent!" The blow found him imprepared. "He 
lies!" he stammered, turning to his ally. 

Basterga laughed softly. He had guessed as much: 
none the less he thought it time to interfere, lest his tool 
be put too much out of countenance. "Gently, young 
man," he said, "or perhaps you may go too far. I know 
you." 

"He is a liar!" Blondel repeated. 

"Probably," Basterga said, "but it matters not. It 
is enough that our business here lies not with him, but 
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with this young woman. You seem to have taken her 
under your protection," he continued, addressing Claude, 
"and may choose, if you please, whether you will see 
her haled through the streets, or will suffer her to answer 
our questions here. As you please." 

"Your questions?" Qaude cried, recalling with rage 
the occasions on which he had heard this man insult 
her. "Hear me one moment, and I will very quickly 
prove " 

He was silent with the word on his Ups. Her hand 
on his sleeve recalled the necessity of prudence. He 
bit his lip and stood glowering at them. It was she 
who spoke. 

"What do you wish?" she asked in a low voice. 

Naturally courageous as she was, she could not have 
spoken but for the support of her lover. For the un- 
expected conjunction of these two, and their entrance 
together, smote her with fear. "What is your desire?" 
she repeated. 

"To see your mother,"* Basterga answered. "We 
have no business with you — at present," he added, after 
a perceptible pause, and with a slight emphasis. 
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She caught her breatlu "You want to see roy 
mother?" she faltereA 

"I spoke plainly," Basterga replied with stemness. 
"That was what I said." 

"What do you want with her?" 

"That is OUT affair." 

Pale to the lips, she hesitated. Yet, after all, why 
should they not go up and see her mother? Thmgs 
were not to-day as they had been yesterday: or she 
had done in vain that which she had done, had sinned 
in vain if she had sinned. And that was a thing not to 
be considered. If they found her mother as she had 
left her, if they found the promise of the moming ful- 
filled, even their unexpected entrance would do no härm. 
Her mother was sane to-day: sane and well as other 
people, thank God! It was on that account she had 
let her heart rise like a bird's to her lips. 

Yet, when she opened her mouth to assent, she found 
the words with difficulty. "I do not know what you 
want," she said faintly. "Still if you wish to see her you 
can go up." 

"Good!" Basterga replied, and advandng, he opened 
the staircase door, then stood aside for the Syndic to 
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ascend first. "Gk)od! The uppermost floor, Messer 
Blondel," he continued, holding the door wide. "The 
stairs are narrow, but I think I can promise you that at 
the top you will find what you want." 

He could not divest his tone of the triumph he feit 
Slight as the waming was, it sufficed; while the last 
word was still ön his h'ps, she snatched the door from 
his grasp, closed it and stood panting before it What 
inward monition had spoken to her, what she had seen, 
what she had heard, besides that note of triumph in 
Basterga's voice, matters not Her mind was changed« 

"No!" she cried. "You do not go upl No!" 

"You will not let us see her?" Basterga exdaimed. 

"No!" Her breast heaving, she confronted them 
without fear. 

In his surprise at her action the scholar had recoiled 
a Step: he was fiercely angry. "Come, girl, no nonsense," 
he Said roughly and brutally. "Make way! Or we shall 
have a little to say to you of what you did in my room 
last night! Do you mark me?" he continued. "I might 
have you punished for it, wenchl I might have you 
whipped and branded for it! Do you mind me? You 
robbed me, and that which you took " 
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"I took at bis instigation ! " she retorted, pointing an 
accusing finger at Blondel, who stood gnawing bis beard, 
hating the part he was playing, and bating still more tbis 
wbite-faced girl who bad come so near to niining, if she 
bad not ruined, bis last diance of life. Hate her? Tbe 
Syndic hated her for tbe bour of anguish tbrougb which 
be bad just passed,* hated her for fbe price— he shuddered 
to think of it — which he must now pay for bis life. He 
hated her for bis present humiliatiön, he hated her for 
bis fiiture shame. She seemed to blame for all. 

"You took it," Basterga answered, acknowledging her 
words only by a disdainful sbrug, "and gave it to your 
motber. Wby, I care not. Now that you see we know 
so rauch, will you let us go upl" 

"No!" She faced bim bravely and steadfastly. "No. 
If you know so much, you know also wby I took it, and 
wby I gave it to her." And then, tbe radiance of un- 
selfish love illuminating her pallid face, "I would do it 
again were it to do," she said. "And again, and yet 
again! For you, I have done you wtong; I have robbed 
you, and you may punisb me. I must bear it. But as 
to bim," pointing to Messer Blondel, *.*I am innocent! 
Innocent," she repeated firmly. "For be would have done 
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it himself and for himself ; it was he who would have me 
do it And if I have done it, I have done it for another. 
I have robbed you, if need be I must pay the price; but 
that man has naught against me in this! And for the 
rest, my mother is wdL" 

"Ah?" 

"Aye, .well! well!" she repeated, the light of joy 
soflening her eyes as she repeated the word. "Well! 
and I fear nothing." 

Basterga laughed cruelly. "Well?" he said. "Well, 
is she? Then let us go up and see her. If she be well, 
why not?" 

"No!" 

"Why not?" 

She did not answer, but she did not make way. 

"Why not? I wiü teil you, if you please," he said. 
"And it will make you pipe to another tune. You have 
given her, young woman, that which will make her 
worse, and not better 1" 

"She is better!" 

"For an hour, or for twelve hours!" he retorted. 
"That certainly. Then worse." 

"NoI" 
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"No? But I See what it is," he continued — and, 
alas, his voice strengthened the fear that like a dead 
hand was closing on her heart and staying it; deepened 
the terror that like a veil was falling before her eyes and 
darkening the room; so that she had much ado, grip- 
ping finger-nails into palms, to keep her feet and» let 
herseif frc»n fainting, "I see what it is. You would 
fain play Providence," he continued — "that is it, is it? 
You would play Providence? Then come! Come then, 
and see what kind of Providence it is you have played. 
We will see if you are right or I am right! And if she 
be well, or if she be ill!" And again he moved towards 
the staircase. 

But she stood obstinately between him and the door. 
"No," she said. "You do not go up!" She was reso- 
lute. The fear that as she listened to his gibing tones 
had driven the colour from her face, had hardened it 
too. For, if he were right? If for that fear there were 
foundation? If that which the Syndic had led her to 
give and that which she had given, proved — ^though for 
a few hours it had seemed to impart marvellous vigour — 
useless or worse than useless? Then the need to keep 
these men from her mother was the greater, the more 
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desperate. How they could be kept, for how long it 
was possible to keep them, she did not pause to con- 
sider, any more than the she-wolf that crouches, snarling, 
between her whelps and the bunt, counts odds. It was 
enough for her that if they were right the worst had 
conve, and naught lay between her mother's weakness 
and their cru^l eyes and judgments but her own feeble 
strength. 

Or no! she was wrong in that; she had forgotten! 
As she spoke, and äs Basterga with a scowl repeated the 
Order to stand aside, Claude put her gently but irre- 
sistibly by, and took her place. The young man's eyes 
were bright, his colour high. "You will not go up!" he 
§aid, a mocking note of challenge, replying to Basterga's 
tone, in his voice. "You will not go up." 

"FooU Will you prevent us?" 

'*You will not go up! NoI" 

In the very act of falling on the lad, Basterga recoiled. 
Claude had not been idle while the others disputed. He 
had gone to the comer for his sword, and it was tlie 
glittering point, suddenly whipped out and flickered be- 
fore his eyes that gave the scholar pause, and made him 
leap back. "Pollux!" he cried, "are you mad? Put 
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down! Put down! Do you see the Syndic? Do you 
know," he continued, stamping his foot, "that it is penal 
to draw in Geneva?" 

**I know that you are not going upstairs!" Claude 
answered gently. He was radiant. He would not have 
exchanged his position for a crown. She was looking, 
and he was going to fight 

"You fool," Basterga retumed, "we have but to call 
the watch from the Tertasse and you will be haled to 
the lock-up, and jailed and whipped, if not worse! And 
that jade with you! Stuitus es? Do you hear? Messer 
Syndic, will you be thwarted in this fashion? Call these 
lawbreakers to order and bid them have done!" 

"Put up!" the Syndic cried, hoarse with rage. He 
was beside himself, when he thought of the position in 
which he had placed himself. He looked at the two as 
if he would fain have slain them where they stood. "Or 
I call the watch, and it will be the worse for you," he 
continued. "Do you hear me? Put up?" 

"He shall not go upstairs!" Claude answered, breath- 
ing quiddy. He was pale, but utterly and fixedlyresolved. 
If Basterga made a movement to attack him, he would 
run him through whatever the consequences. 

The Long N^ht, II. 6 
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«Then, fool, I will call the watch!" Blondel babbled, 
fairly beside himself. 

Qaude had no answer to that; only they should not 
go up. It was tbe girPs readier wit fumished the 
answer. 

"Call them!" she cried, in a clear voice. "Call the 
watch, Messer Syndic, and I will teil them the whole 
Story. What Messer Blondel would have had me do, 
and get, and give." 

"It was for the State!" the Syndic hissed. 

"And is it for the State that you come to-day with 
that man?" she retorted, and with her outstretched finger 
she accused Basterga of unspoken things. "That man! 
Last night you would have had me rob him, The day 
before he was a traitor. To-day he and you are one. 
Are one! What are you plotting together?" 

The Syndic shrank from the other's side under the 
Stab of her words — words that, uttered at random, flew, 
straight as the arrow that slew Ahab, to the Joint of his 
armour. "To-day you and that man are one," she re- 
peated. . "One! What are you plotting together?" 

She knew as much as that, did she? She knew that 
they were one, and that they were plotting together; 
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while in the Council men were clamourin^ for the 

Paduan's arrest, and were growing suspicious because 

he was not arrested — Baudichon, whom he had calied a 

fat hog, and Petitot, that slow, plodding sleuth-hound of 

a Patriot What if light feil on the true State of things 

— and less than the girl had said might cast that light? 

Then the Warrant might go, not for the Paduan only, but 

for himself. Aye, for him! For with an enemy ever 

lying within a league of the gates Warrants flew quickly 

in Gencva. Men who sleep ill of nights, and take the 

cock-crow for war's alarum, are suspicious, and, once 

roused, without ruth or mercy, 

There was the Joint in his hamess. Once let his name 

be published with Basterga's — as must happen if the 

watch were summoned and the girl spoke out — and no 

one could say where the matter might end, or what 

suspicious might not be awakened. Nay, the matter was 

worse, more perilous and more lightly balanced; for, set- 

ting himself aside, none the less was a brawl that brought 

up Basterga's name, a thing to be shunned. The least 

thing might predpitate the scholar's arrest; his arrest 

must lead to the loss of the remedium, if it existed; and 

the loss of the remedium to the loss ofthat which Messer 

6* 
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Blondel had come to value the more dearly the more lie 
sacrificed to keep it — the Syndic's life. 

He dared not call the watch, and he dared not use 
violence. As he awoke to those two facts, he stood 
biinking in dismayed silence, swallowing his rage, and 
hating the girl and hating the man with a dumb hatred. 
Though the reasons which weighed with him were un- 
known to the two, they could not be blind to his fear 
and his baffled mien; and had he been alone they might 
have taken victory for certain. But Basterga was not 
one to be so lightly thwarted. His intellect, his wit, 
his very mass intimidated. Therefore it was with as 
mach relief as surprise that Anne read in his face the 
reflection of the other's doubts, and saw that he, too, 
gave back. 

**You are two fools!" he said. "Two great, big 
fools!'' There was resignation, there was something 
that was almost approval in his tones. "You do not 
know what you are doing! Is there no way of making 
you hear reason?" 

"You cannöt go up," Anne said. She had won, it 
seemed, without knowing how she had won. 

Basterga grunted; and then, "Ah, well," he said, ad- 
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dressing Gaude, "if I had you in the fields, my lad, it 
would not be that bit of metal would save you!" And 
he spouted with appropriate gesture — 

** — nium fidi aequales, genua aegra tiabentem 
Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ore ejectantem mixtosque in sanguine dentes 
Ducunt ad navisl 

Half an hour in my Company, and you would not be so 
hold." 

Claude smiled with pardonable contempt, but made 
no reply, nor did he change his attitude. 

'*Come!" Blondel muttered, addressing his ally with 
his eyes averted. "I have reasons at present for letting 
them be!" They were stränge reasons, to judge by the 
hang-dog look of the proud magistrate. "But I shall 
know how tö deal with them by-and-by. Come, man, 
come!" he repeated impatiently. And he tumed towards 
the door and unlocked it 

Basterga moved reluctantly after him. "Aye, we go 
now," he said, with a look füll of menace. "But wait 
awhile! Caesar Basterga does not forget, and his tum 
will come! Where is my cap?" 

He had let it fall on the floor, and he tumed to pick 
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it up, stooping slowly and with difficulty as stout men 
do. As he raised himself, his head still low, he butted 
it suddenly and with an activity for which no one would 
have given him credit fall into Qaude's ehest The 
unlucky young man, who had lowered his weapon the 
instant before, feU back with a "sough" against the wall, 
and leant there, pale and breathless. Anne uttered one 
scream, then the scholar's huge arm enfolded her neck 
«nd drew her backwards against his breast 

"Upl up! Messer Blondel!" he cried. "Now is your 
Chance! Up and surprise her!*' And with his disen- 
gaged band he gripped Qaude, for farther safety, by the 
collar. "Up; I will keep them quiet!" 

The Syndic wasted a moment in astonishment, then 
he took in the Situation and the other's clevemess. Be- 
fore Basterga had ceased to speak, he was at the door 
of the staircase, and had dragged it open. But as he 
set his foot on the lowest stair, Anne, held as she was 
against Basterga's breast, and almost stifled by the arm 
which covered her mouth, managed to clutch the Syndic 
by his skirts, and, once having taken hold, held him 
with the strength of despair. In vain he struggled and 
strove and wrestled to jerk himself free; in vain Basterga, 
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hampered by Claude, tried to drag the girl away — 
Blondel came away with her! She clung to him, and 
even, freeing her mouth for a moment, succeeded in 
uttering a scream. 

"Curse her!" Basterga foamed; and had he had a 
hand to spare, he would have Struck her down. <^Pull, 
man, have you no stiength! Let go, you vixen! Let 
go, or " 

He tried to press her throat, but in changing his 
hold allowed her to utter a second scream, louder, more 
shrill, more füll of passion than the other. At the same 
instant a chair, knocked down by Blondel in his efforts, 
feil with a crash, throwing down a pewter platter; and 
Claude, white and breathless as he was, began to struggle, 
seeing his mistress so handled. The four swayed to and 
fro. Another moment, and either the Syndic must have 
jerked himself free, or the contest must have attained to 
dimensions that could not escape the notice of the neigh- 
bours, when a sound — a sound from within, from up- 
stairs — stayed the tumult as by magic. 

Blondel ceased to struggle, and stood aghast Basterga 
relaxed his hold upon his prisoners and listened. Claude 
leant back against the wall. The girl albne — she alone 
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moved. Without speaJdng, without looking, as a bird 
flies to its young, she sprang to the stairs and fled up 
them. 

The maniacal laugh, the crazy words— a moment 
only, they heard them: and then the door above, which 
the poor woman, so long bedridden, had contrived in her 
frenzy of fear to open, closed on the sounds and stifled 
them. But enough had been heard; enough to con- 
vince Blondel, enough to justify Basterga, enough to 
change the fortunes of more than one in the room. The 
scholar's eyes met the Syndids. 

"Are you satisfied?" he asked, in a low voice. 

Blondel, breathing hard, nodded. 

"You heard?" 

He nodded a second time. He looked scared. 

"Then you have enough to bum the old witdi and 
the young one with her!" Basterga replied. He tumed 
his small eyes, sparkling with malignity, on the young 
man, who stood against the wall, pale, and but half 
recovered from the blow he had sustained. "You 
thought to thwart me, did you, Messer Claude? You 
thought yourself clever enough to play with Caesar 
Basterga, did you? To hold at bay — oh, clever fellow 
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— a magistrate and a scholar! And defy us b'othl Now 
I will teil you what will come of it!" He shook bis great 
finger in front of the young man. "Your pretty bit of 
pink and white will bum! Bum, see you! A show for 
the Httle boys, a holiday for the young men and the 
young women, a treat for the old men, who will see her 
white limbs writhe in the smoke! Ha!" as Claude, with 
a face of horror, would have waved him away, "that 
touches you, does it? You had not thought of that? 
Nay, you had not thought of other things. I teil you, 
before the sun sets this evening, this house shall be 
anathema! Before night what we have heard will be 
known abroad, and there will be much added to it 
There was a child died in the fourth house from this on 
Sunday! It will be odd if she did not overlook it. And 
the yoimg wife of the Lieutenant at the Porte Tertasse, 
who has ailed since her marriage — a pale thing; who 
knows but he looked this way once and Mistress Anne 
thought ill of his defection? Ha! Ha! You would cross 
Caesar Basterga, would you? No, Messer Claude," he 
set his huge foot on the fallen sword which Claude had 
made a movement to recover. "I fight with other 
weapons than that! And if you lay a finger on me" — 
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he extended his arms to their widest extent — **I will 
crush the life out of you. That is better," as Claude 
stood glaring helplessly at him — "I teach you prudence, 
at any rate. And as," with a sneer, "you are so apt at 
learning, I will do you, if you choose, a greater kindness 
that man ever did you, or woman either!" 

The young man, breathing quickly, did not speak. 
Perhaps his eyes were watching for an opening; at the 
least appearance of one he would have flung himself 
upon his enemy. 

"You do not choose. And yet, I will do it. In one 
word — Gol 

Teque bis, puer, eripe flammis!** 

He pointed to the door with a gesture tragic enough. 
"Go and live, for if you stay you die! Wait not untü 
the chain is drawn before the door, untü boards darken 
the Windows, and men cross the street when they would 
pass! Untü women hide their heads as they go by, and 
the market wiU not seil, nor the water run for you! For 
then, as surely as she wül perish, you wül perish with 
her!" 

"So be it!" Qaude cried. And in his turn he 
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pomted, not without dignity, to the door. "Go you, and 
OUT blood be upon your headl" 

Basterga shrugged bis Shoulders, and in one moment 
put the thing and bis grand manner away from bim. 
"Enougb! we will go," be said. "You are satisfied, 
Messer S3mdic? Yes. Farewell, young sir, you have 
my last word." And while the young man stood glower- 
ing at bim, be opened the street door, and the two 
passed out 

"You will not go on with this?" Blondel muttered 
with a backward gesture, as the two paused. 

"Notbing," Basterga answered in a low voice, "will 
suit our purpose better. It will amuse Geneva and tili 
men's moutbs tili the time come. For you too, Messer 
Blondel," be continued, with a pierdng look, "will live 
and not die, I take it?" 

The other knew then that the bour bad come to set 
his seal to the bargain: and equally, that if at this 
eleventh bour he would retum, the path was open. 
But faciiis — known is the rest, and the grip which a 
strong nature gains on a weaker, and bow bardly fear, 
once admitted, is cast out Within the Syndic's sight 
rose one of the gates, almost within touch rose the 
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rampart of the city, long bis own, which he was asked 
to betray. The mountains of his native land, pure, cold 
and sunlit, stood up against the blue depth of winter 
sky, eloquent of the permanence of things, and the in- 
significance of men. The contemplation of them tumed 
his cheek a shade paler and Struck terror to his heart; 
but did not stay him. His eyes avoiding the other's 
gaze, his face shrinking and pitiable^ shame ahready his 
portion, he nodded. 

<*Precisely," Basterga said. **Then nothmg can better 
serve our purpose than this. Let your officers know 
what you have heard, and know that you would hear 
more — of this house. That, and a hint of evil practices 
and witch's spells dropped here and there, will give 
your townsfolk something to talk of and stare at and 
swallow — tili our time come/' 

**But if I bid them watch this house," Blondel muttered 
weakly — how fast, how fast the thing was passing out 
of his hands! — <* attention will be called to you, and then, 
Messer Basterga "' 

"My work is done here," Basterga replied calmly. "I 
have crossed that threshold for the last time. When I 
leave you — and it is time we parted-^I go out of the 
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gates, not again to return until — until things have been 
brought to the point at which we would have them, 
Messer Blondel." 

"And that," the Syndic said with a shudder, "will be?" 

"Towards the longest night. Say, in a week or so 
from now. The precise moment — that and other things, 
I will let you know by a safe mouth." 

"But the remedtum? That firsti" the Syndic mut- 
tered, a scowl, for a second, darkening his face. 

Basterga smiled. "Have no fear," he replied. "That 
first, by all means. And afterwards — Geneva." 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE RATS. 

The wood-ash on the hearth had sunk lower and 
grown whiter. The last flame that had licked the black 
sides of the great pot had died down among the expiring 
embers. Only under the largest log glowed a tiny cavem, 
carbuncle-hued; and still Claude walked restlessly from 
the Window to the door, or listened with a frowning face 
at the foot of the stairs. One hour, two hours had 
passed since the Syndic's departure with Basterga; and 
still Anne remained with her mother and made no sign. 
Once, spurred by anxiety and the thought that he might 
be of use, Claude had determined to mount and seek 
her; but half-way up the stairs his courage had failed, 
he had recoiled from a scene so tender, and so sacred. 
He had descended and fallen again to moving to and 
fro, and listening, and staring remorsefuUy at the weapon 
— it lay where he had dropped it on the floor — ^that had 
failed him in his need. 
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He had their threats in his ears, and by-and-by the 
horror of inaction, the horror of sitting still and awaiting 
the worst with folded hands, overcame him; and in a 
panic planning flight for them all, flight, however hope- 
less, however desperate, he hurried into his bed-closet, 
and began to pack his possessions. He packed impul- 
sively iintil even the fat text-books bulked in his bündle, 
and the foUy of flying for life with a Caesar and Melancthon 
on his back Struck him. Then he tumed all out on the 
floor in a fury of haste lest she should surprise him, and 
think that he had had it in his mind to desert her. 

Back he went on that to the living-room with its dying 
fire and lengthening shadows; and there he resumed his 
solitary padng. The room lay silent, the house lay 
silent; even the rampart without, which the biting wind 
kept clear of passers. He tried to reason on the position,^ 
to settle what would happen, what Steps Basterga and 
Blondel would take, how the blow they threatened would 
fall. Would the officers of the Syndic enter and seize 
the two helpless women and drag them to the guard- 
house? In that case, what should he do, what could he 
do, since it was most unlikely that he would be allowed 
to go with them or see them? For a time the desperate 
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notion of bolting and barring the house and holding it 
against the law possessed his mind; but only to be 
quiddy dismissed. He was not yet mad enough for 
that In the meantime was there anyone to whom he 
could appeal? Any course he could adopt? 

The sound of the latch rising in its socket drew his 
eyes to the outer door. It opened, and he saw Louis 
Gentilis on the threshold. Holding the door ajar, the 
young man peered in. Meeting Claude's eyes, he looked 
to the stairs, as if to seek the protection of Anne's 
presence; failing to find her, he made for an instant as 
if he would shut the door again, and go. But apparenüy 
he saw that Gaude^ thoroughly dispirited, was making no 
motion to caiiy out his threats of vengeance; and he 
thought better of it He came in slowly, and closed the 
door afler him. Tuming his cap in his band, and with 
his eyes slyly fixed on Claude, he made without a word for 
his bed-closet, entered it, and closed the door behindhim. 

His silence was stränge, and his furtive manner im- 
pressed Qaude unpleasantly. They seemed to imply a 
knowledge that boded ill; nor was the impression they 
made weakened when, two minutes later, the doset door 
opened again, and he came out. 
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"What is it?" Claude asked, speaking sharply. He 
was not going to put up with mystery of this sort. 

For answer Louis' eyes met his a momentj then the 
young man, without speaking, slid across the room to a 
chair on which lay a book. He took up the volume; it 
was his. Next he discovered another possession — or so 
it seemed — approached it and took seisin of it in the 
samedumbway; and so with another and another. Finally, 
blinking and looking askance, he passed his eyes from 
side to side to leam if he had overlooked anything. 

But Ciaude's patience, though prolonged by curiosity, 
was at an end. He took a step forward, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing Louis drop his air of mystery, and 
recoil two paces. "If you don't speak," Claude cried, 
"I will break every bone in your body Do you hear, 
you sneaking rogue? Do you forget that you are in my 
debt already? Teil me in two words what this dumb 
show means, or I will have payment for all!" 

Master Louis cringed, divided between the desire to 
flee and the fear of losing his property. "You will be 
foolish if you make any fuss here," he muttered, his arm 
raised to ward ofF a blow. "Besides, Pm going," he con- 
tinued, swallowing nervously as he spoke. "Let me go." 

The Long NighU IL 7 
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"Going?" 
"Yes." 

"Do you mean," Claude exclaimed in astonishment, 
"that you are going for good?" 

"Yes, and if you will take my advice" — with a look 
of sinister meaning — "you will go too. That is all." 

"Why? Why?" Claude repeated. 

Louis' only answer was a shudder, which told Claude 
that if the other did not know all, he knew much. Dis- 
mayed and confounded, Mercier stepped back, and, with 
a secret grin of satisfaction, Louis tumed again to his 
task of searching the room. He found presently that for 
which he had been looking — his doak. He disentangled 
it with a peculiar look, from a woman's hood, contact 
with which he avoided with care. That done, he cast it 
over his arm, and got back into his closet Claude 
heard him moving there, and presently he emerged a 
second time. 

Precisely as he did so Claude caught the sound of a 
light footstep on the stairs, the stair door opened, and 
Anne, her face weary, but composed, came in. Her first 
glance feil on Louis, who, with his sack and cloak on his 
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arm, was in the act of closing the doset door. Habit 
carried her second look to the hearth. 

"You have let the fire go out/* she said. Then, 
tuming to Louis, in a voice cold and free from emotion, 
"Are you going?" she asked. 

He muttered that he was, his face a medley of fear 
and spite and shame. 

She nodded, but to Claude's astonishment expressed 
no surprise. Meanwhile Louis, after dropping first his 
cloak and then his sack, in his haste to be gone, shufHed 
his way to the door. The two looked on, without mov- 
ing or speaking, while he opened it, carried out his bag, 
and, tuming about, closed the door upon himself. They 
heard his footsteps move away, 

At length Claude spoke, "The rats, I see, are leav- 
ing," he muttered. 

"Yes, the rats!" she echoed, and carried for a mo- 
ment her eyes to his. Then she knelt on the hearth, 
and uncovering the under side of the log, where a little 
fire still smouldered, she fed it with two or three fir- 
cones, and, stooping low, blew steadily on them until 
they caught fire and blazed. He stood looking down at 
her, and marvelled at the strength of mind that allowed 
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her to stoop to trifles, er to think of fires at stich a timti 
as this. He forgot that habit is of all stays the strongest, 
and that to women a thousand triiles make up — God 
reward them for it — the work of life: a work which in- 
stinct moves them to pursue, though the heavens falL 

Several hours had elapsed since he had entered hot- 
foot to See her; and the day was beginning to wane. 
The flame of the blazing fir-cones, a hundred times re- 
flected in the rows of pewter plates and the surface of 
the old oaken dressers, lefl the comers of the room in 
shadow. Immediately within the Windows, indeed, the 
daylight held its own; but when she rose and turned to 
him her back was towards the casement, and the firelight 
which lit up her face flickered uncertainly, and left him 
in doubt whether she were moved or not 

"You have eaten nothing I" she said, while he stood 
pondering what she would say. "And it is four o*clockl 
I am sorry!" Her tone, which took shame to herseif, 
gave him a new surprise. 

He stopped her as she turned to the dresser. "Your 
mother is better?" he said gently. 

"She is herseif now," she replied, with a slight 
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quaver, and without looking at hiin. And she weht about 
her work. 

Did she know? Did she understand? In his world 
was only one fact, in his mind only one tremendous 
thoüght: the fact of their position, the thought of their 
isolation and peril. In her treatment of Louis she had 
seemed to show knowledge and a comprehension as wide 
as his own. Bat if she knew all, could she be as calm 
as she was? Could she go about her daily tasks? Could 
she cut and lay and fetch with busy iingers, and all in 
silence? 

He thought not; and though he longed to consult 
her, to assure her and comfort her, to teil her that the 
very isolation, the very peril in which they stood were a 
happiness and a joy to him, whatever the issue, because 
he shared them with her, he would not, by reason of 
that doubt. He did not yet know the courage which 
underlies the gentlest natures, nor did he guess that even 
as it was a joy to him to stand beside her in peril, so it 
was a joy to her, even in that hour, to come and go for 
him, to cut his bread and lay for him, to draw his wine 
from the great cask under the stairs, and pour for him 
in the tall hom mug. 
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And little said. By him, because he shrank from 
opening her eyes to the danger of their position; by her, 
bceause her mind was füll and she could not trust her- 
seif to speak calmly. But he knew that she, too, had 
fasted since morning, and he made her eat with him: 
and it was in the thoughts of each that they had never 
eaten together before. For commonly Anne took her 
meal with her mother, or ate as the women of her time 
often ate, Standing, alone, when others had finished. 
There are moments when the simplest things put on the 
beauty and significance of rites, and this first eating 
together at the small table on the fire-lit hearth was one 
of such moments. He saw that she did eat; and this 
care for her, and the reverence of his manner, so moved 
her, that at last tears rose and choked her, and to give 
her time and to hide his own feeüngs, he stood up and 
affected to get something from the fireside. 

Before he tumed again, the latch rattled and the 
door flew open. The freezing draught that entered, 
arrested him between the table and the fire. The in- 
truder was Grio. He stood an instant scowling on them, 
then he entered and closed the door. He eyed the 
two with a sneering laugh, and, turning, flung his 
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cloak on a chair. It was ill-aimed and feil to the 
ground 

"Why the devil don't you light?" he cried violently. 
"Eh?" He added something in which the words "Old 
hag's devilryl" were alone audible. "Do you hear?" 
he continued, more coherently. "Why don't you light? 
What black games are you playing, Td like to know? 
I want my things!" 

Qaude's iingers tingled, but danger and responsibility 
are sure teachers, and he restrained himself. Neither of 
them answered, but Anne fetched the lamp, and kindling 
a spiinter of wood lighted it, and placed it on the table. 
Then bringing the Spaniard's rushlight from the three 
or four that stood on the dresser, she lighted it and held 
it out to him. 

"Set it down!" he said, with tipsy insolence. He was 
not quite sober. "Set it down! I am not going to — 
hie! — risk my salvationl Avaunt, Satan! It is possible 
to palm the evil one, like a card I am told, and — hicl — 
soul out, devil in, all lost as easy as candle goes out!" 

He had taken his candle with an unsteady hand, and 
unconsciously had blown it out himself. She restrained 
Claude by a look, and patiently taking the rushlight from 
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Grio, she re-lit it and set it on the table for him to 
take. 

"As a candle goes out!" he repeated, eyeing it with 
dninken wisdom. "Candle out, devil in, soul lost, there 
you have it in three words— <:lever as any of your long- 
winded preachers! But I want my things. I am going 
before it is too late. Advise you to go too, young man," 
he hiccoughed, "before you are overlooked. She is a 
witch! She's the devil's mark on her, I teil you! Pd 
like to have the finding it!" And with an ugly leer he 
advanced a step as if he would lay hands on her. 

She shrank back, and Claude's eyes blazed. Fortu- 
nately, the buUy's mind passed to the first object of his 
Coming; or it may be that he was sober enough to read 
a waming in the younger man's face. 

"Oh! time enough," he said. "You are not so nice 
always, 111 be bound. And things come — hie! — to 
those who wait! I don't belong to your Sabbaths, I 
suppose, or you'd be freer! But I want my things, and 
I am going to have them! I defy thee, Satan! And 
all thy works!" 

Still growling under his breath he burst open the 
staircase door, and stumbled noisily upwards, the light 
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Wavering in his hand. Anne's eyes followed him; she 
had advanced to the foot of the stairs, and Claude 
nnderstx)od the apprehension that held her. But the 
Sounds did not penetrate to the room on the upper 
floor, or Madame Royaume did not take the alarm; 
perhaps she slept. And afler assuring herseif that Grio 
had entered his room the girl retumed to the table. 

The Spaniard had spoken with brutal plainness; it was 
no longer possible to ignore what he had said, or to lie 
under any illusion as to the girPs knowledge of her peril. 
Qaude's eyes met hers: and for a moment the anguished 
human soul peered through the mask of constancy, for a 
moment the woman in her, shrinking from the ordeal 
and the fire, from shame and death, thrust aside the veil, 
and held out quivering, piteous hands to him. But it 
was for a moment only. Before he could speak she was 
brave as before, quiet as he had ever seen her, patient, 
mistress of herseif. "It is as you said," she muttered, 
smiling wanly, "the rats are leaving us.'* 

"Vermin!" he whispered. He could not trust himself 
to say more. His voice shook, his eyes were füll. 

"They have not lost time," she continued in a low 
tone. She did not cease to Hsten, nor did her eyes leave 
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the staircase door. "Louis first, and now Grio. How 
has it reached them so quidUy, do you think?" 

"Louis is hand in glove with the Syndic," he mur- 
mured. 

«And Grio?" 

«With Basterga.'' 

She nodded. «What do you think they will do — 
first?" she whispered. And again — it went to his heart 
— the woman's face, fear-drawn, showed as it were be- 
neath the mask with which love and faith and a noble 
resignation had armed her. «Do you think they will 
denounce us at once?" 

He shook his head in sheer inability to foresee; and 
then, seeing that she continued to look anxiously for his 
answer, that answer which he knew to be of no value, 
for minute by minute the sense of his helplessness was 
weighing upon him, «It may be," he muttered. "God 
knows. When Grio is gone we will talk about it" 

She began, but always with a listening ear and an eye 
to the open door, to remove from the table the remains 
of their meal. Midway in her task, she glanced askance 
at the window, under the impression that someone was 
looking through it; and in any case now the lamp was 
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Kt it exposed them to the curiosity of the rampart .She 
was going to dose the shutters when Claude interposed, 
raised the heavy shutters and bolted and barred them. 
He was tuming from them when Grio's step was heard 
descending. 

Strange to say the Spaniard's first glance was at the 
Windows, and he looked genuindy taken aback when he 
saw that they were dosed. "Why the devil did you 
shut?" he exdaimed, in a rage; and passing Anne with 
a siddong movement, he flung a heavy bündle on the 
floor by the door. As he tumed to ascend again he met 
her eyes, and backing from her. he made with two of his 
fingers the andent sign whidi southem people still use 
to ward ofif the evil eye. Then, half shamefacedly, half 
reddessly, he blundered upstairs again. A moment, and 
he came stumbling down; but this time he was careful 
to keep the great bimdle he bore between himsdf and 
her eyesy until he had got the door open. 

That precaution taken, as if he thought the free cold 
air whidi entered would protect him from spells, he 
showed himself at his ease, threw down his bündle and 
faced her with an air of bravado. 

"I need not have feared," he said with a tipsy grin, 
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**but I had forgotten what I carry. I have a hocus- 
pocus here" — ^hc touchcd his breast — "written by a 
wise man in Ravenna, and sealed wiih a dead Gotb's 
band, that is proof against devil or dam! And I defy 
thee, mistress." 

**Why?" she cried. «Why?»' And thc note of In- 
dignation in her voice, the passionate challenge of her 
eyes, enforced the question. In the human mind is a 
desire for justice that will not be denied; and even from 
this drunken ruffian a sudden impulse bade her demand 
it "Why should you defy me or fear me? What have 
I done to you, what have I done to anyone," she con- 
tinued, with noble resentment, "that you should spread 
this of me? You have eaten and drunk at my hand a 
hundred times; have I poisoned or injured you? I have 
looked at you a hundred times; have I overlooked you? 
You have lain down under this roof by night a hundred 
times; have I harmed you sleeping or waking, füll moon 
or no moon?" 

For answer he leered at her slyly. "Not a whit," 
he Said. "No." 

"No?" Her colour rose. 

"No; but you see" — with a grin — "it never leaves 
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me, my girl.'* He toudied his breast "While I weax 
that I am safe.^ 

She gasped. "Do you mean that I " 

"I do not know what you would have done — but; 
for thatl" he retorted. "Maimed me or wizened me, 
perhaps! Or, may be, made me waste away as you did 
the child that died three doors away last Sunday!" 

Her face changed slowly. Prepared as she had been for 
the worst by many an hour of vigil beside her mother's 
bed, the horror of this predse accusation — and such an 
accusation — overcame her. "What?*' she cried. "You 
dare to say that I — that I " She could not finish. 

But her eyes Kghtened, her form dilated with passion; 
and tipsy, Ignorant, brutish as he was, the Spaniard could 
not be blind to the indignation, the resentment, the very 
wonder which stopped her breath and choked her utter- 
ance. At the sight some touch of shame, some touch of ? 
pity, made itself feit in the duU recesses even of that 
brain. "I don't say it," he muttered awkwardly. "It is 
what they are saying in the street" 

"In the Street?** 

"Aye, where eise?" He knew who said it, for heknew 
whence his Orders came: but he was not going to teil 
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her. Yet the spark of kindliness which she had kindled 
still lived — how could it be otherwise in presence of her 
youth and gentleness? "If you'll take my advice,*' he 
continued roughly, "you*ll not show yourself in the 
streets unless you wish to be mishandled, my girl. It will 
be time enough when the time comes. Even now, if you 
were to leave your old witch of a mother and get good 
protection, there is no knowing but you might be got dear! 
You are a fair bit of red and white," with a grin. "And it 
is not far to Savoy! Will you come if I risk it?" 

A gesture, half refusal, half loathing, answered him. 

"Oh, very well!" he said. The short-lived fit of pity 
passed from him; he scowled. "You'll think differently 
when they have the handling of you. Pm glad to be 
going, for where there's one fire there are apt to be more; 
änd I am a Christian, no matter who's not! Let who 
will bum, rU not!" 

He picked up one bündle and, carrying it out, raised 
his voice. A man, who had shrunk, it seemed, from 
entering the house, showed his face in the light which 
streamed from the door. To this fellow he gave the 
bündle, and shouldering the other, he went heavily out, 
leaving the door wide open behind him. 
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Claude strode to it and closed it; but not so quickly 
that he had not a glimpse of three or four pairs of eyes 
staring in out of the darkness; eyes so curious, so fear- 
fiil, so quickly and noisdessly withdrawn — for even wbile 
he looked, they were gone — that he went back to the 
hearth with a shiver of apprehension. 

Fortunately, she had not seen them. She stood where 
he had left her, in the same attitude of amazement into 
which Grio's accusation had cast her. As she met his 
gaze — then, at last, she melted. The lamplight showed 
her eyes brimming over with tears; her lips quivered, 
her breast heaved under the storm of resentment. 

"How dare they say it?" she cried. "How dare they? 
That I would härm a child? A child?" And, unable 
to go on, she held out protesting hands to him. "And 
my mother? My mother, who never injured anyone or 
harmed a hair of anyone's head! That she-^that they 
should say that of her! That they should set that to 
her! But I will go this instant," impetuously, "to the 
child's mother. She will hear me. She will know and 
believe me. A mother? Yes, I will go to her!" 

"Not now," he said. "Not now, Anne!" 

"Yes, now," she persisted, deaf to his voice. She 
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snatched up her hood from the ground on which it had 
fallen, and began to put it on. 

He seized her arm. "No, not now,** he said finnly. 
"You shall not go now. Wait until daylight She will 
listen to you more cooUy then." 

She resisted him. "Why?" she said. **Why?" 

"People fancy things at night," he urged. "I know 
it is so. If she saw you enter out of the darkness" — 
the girl with her buming eyes, her wet cheeks, her dis- 
ordered hair looked wild enough — "she might refuse to 
bdieve you. Besides " 

"What?" 

"I will not have you go now," he said finnly. That 
instant it had flashed upon him that one of the faces he 
had seen outside was the face of the dead child's mother. 
"I will not let you go," he repeated. "Go in the day- 
light. Go to-morrow moming. Go then, if you will!" 
He did not choose to teil her that he feared for her 
instant safety if she went now; that, if he had his will, 
the streets would see her no more for many a day. 

She gave way. She took off her hood, and laid it on 
the table. But for several minutes she stood, brooding 
darkly and stormily, her hands fingering the strings. 
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To foresee is not always to be forearmed. She had 
lived for months in daily and hourly expectation of the 
blow which had fallen; but not the more easily for that 
could she brook the concrete charge. Her heart burned, 
her soul was on fire. Justice, give us justice though the 
heavens fall, is an instinct planted deep in man's nature! 
Of the Mysterious Passion of our Lord our finite minds 
find no part worse than the anguish of innocence con- 
demned. A child? She to hurt a child? And her 
mother? Her mother, so harmless, so ignorant, so 
tormented! She to hurt a child? 

After a time, nevertheless, the storm began to subside. 
But with it died the hope which is inherent in revolt; in 
Proportion as she grew more calm the forlomness of her 
Situation rose more clearly before her. At last that had 
happened which she had so long expected to happen. The 
thing was known. Soon the füll consequences would be 
upon her, the consequences on which she dared not dwell. 
Shudderingly she tried to close her eyes to the things 
that might lie before her, to the things at which Grio had 
hinted, the things of which she had lain thinking — even 
while they were distant and uncertain — through many a 
night of bitter fear and fevered antidpation. 

TAe Long Ni^i, II. 8 
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They were at hand now, and though she averted her 
thoughts, she knew it But the wind is tempered to the 
shorn. Even as the prospect of future iil can dominate 
the present, embitter the sweetest cup, and render thomy 
the sollest bed, so, sometimes, present good has the 
power to obscure the future e\dl. As Anne sank back on 
the settle, her trembling Hmbs almost declining to bear 
her, her eyes feil on her companion. Failing to rouse her, 
he had seated himself on the other side of the hearth, his 
elbows on his knees, his chin on his hands, in an attitude 
of deep thought And little by little, as she looked at 
hira her cheeks grew, if not red, less pale, her eyes lost 
their tense and hopeless gaze. She heaved a quivering 
sigh, and slowly carried her look round the room. 

Its homely comfqrt, augmented by the hour and the 
firelight, seemed to lap them round. The door was 
locked, the shutters were closed, the lamp burned cheer- 
fully. And he sat opposite — sat as if they had been 
long married. The colour grew deeper in her face as 
she gazed; she breathed more quickly; her eyes shone. 
What evil cannot be softened, what misfortune cannot 
be lightened to a woman by the knowledge that she is 
loved by the man she loves? That where all have fled, 
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he remains, and that neither fear of death nor word of 
man can keep him from her side? 

He looked up in the end, and caught the look on her 
face, the look that a woman bestows on one man only 
in her life. In a moment he was on his knees beside 
her, holding her hands, covering them with kisses, vowing 
to save her, to save her — or to die with her! 
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CHAPTER VL 
IN THE DARKENED ROOM. 

Claude flung the doak £rom his head and Shoulders, 
and sat up. It was moming — morning, after that long, 
dear sitting together — and he stared confusedly about 
him. He had been dreaming; all night he had slept 
uneasily. But the cry that had roused him, the cry that 
had Started that quick beating of the heart, the cry that 
still rang in his waking ears and frightened him, was no 
dream. 

As he rose to his feet, his senses began to take in the 
scene; he remembered what had happened and where 
he was. The shutters were lowered and open. The 
cold grey light of the early moming at this deadest 
season of the year feil cheerlessly on the living-room; 
in which for the greater safety of the house he had in- 
sisted on passing the night Anne, whose daily task it 
was to open the shutters, had been down then: she must 
have been down, or whence the pile of fresh cones and 
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splinters that crackled, and spirted flame about the 
tumed log. Perhaps it was her mother's cry that had 
roused him; and she had re-ascended to her room. 

He strode to the staircase door, opened it softly and 
listened. No, all was silent above; and then a new 
nodon Struck him, and he glanced round. Her hoöd 
was gone. It was not on the table on which he had 
seen it last night 

It was so unlikely, however, that she had gone out 
without telling him, that he dismissed the notion; and, 
something recovered from the stränge agitation into 
which the cry had cast him, he yawned. He retumed to 
the hearth and knelt and re-arranged the sticks so that 
the air might have freer access to the fire. Presently he 
would draw the water for her, and fill the great kettle, 
and sweep the floor. The future might be gloomy, the 
prospect might lower, but the present was not without 
its pleasures. 

All his life his slowness to guess the truth on this 
occasion was a puzzle to him. For the materials were 
his. Slowly, gradually, as he crouched sleepily before 
the fire, it grew upon him that there was a noise in the 
air; a confused sound, not of one cry, but of many, that 
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came from the street, from the rampart. A noise, now 
swelling a littie, now sinking a little, that seemed as he 
listened not so distant as it had sounded awhile ago. 
Not distant at all, indeed; quite close — now! A sound 
of rushing water, rather soothing; or, as it swelled, a 
sound of a crowd, a gibing, mocking crowd. Yes, a 
crowd. And then in one instant the change was wrought 

He was on his feet; he was at the door. He, who a 
moment before had nodded over the fire, watching the 
flames grow, was transformed in five seconds into a 
furious man, tugging at the door, wrestling madly with 
the unyielding oak. Wrestling, and still the noise rose! 
And still he strained in vain, back and sinew, strained 
until with a cry of despair he found that he could not win. 
The door was locked, the key was gone! He was a 
prisoner! 

And still the noise that maddened him, rose. He 
sprang to the right-hand window, the window nearest 
the commotion. He tore open a panel of the smal! 
leaded panes, and thrust his head between the bars. He 
saw a crowd; for an instant, in the heart of the crowd 
and raised above it, he saw an uplifled arm and a white 
woman's face from which blood was flowing. He drew 
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in his head, and laid his hands to one of the bars and 
flung his weight this way and that, flung it desperately, 
heedless of injury. But in vain. The lead that soldered 
the bar into the strong stone tnuUion held, and would 
have held against the strength of four. With heaving 
breast, and hands from which the blood was starting, he 
stood back, glared round him, then with a cry flung 
himself upon the other window, tore it open and seized 
a bar — the middle one of the three. It was loose he 
remembered. God! why had he not thought of it be- 
fore? Why had he wasted time? 

He wasted no more, with those shouts of cruel glee 
in his ears. The bar came out in his hands. He thrust 
himself feet first through the aperture. Slight as he 
was, it was small for him, and he stuck fast at the hips, 
and had to tum on his side. The rough edges of the 
bars scraped the skin, but he was through, and had 
dropped to his feet, the bar which he had plucked out 
still in his hands. For a fraction of a second, as he 
alighted, his eyes took in the crowd, and the girl at bay 
against the wall. She was raised a little above her tor- 
mentors by the steps on which she had taken refuge. 

On one side her hair hung loose, and the check 
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beneath it was cut and bleeding, giving her a piteous 
and tragic aspect Four out of five of her assailants 
were women; one of these had tom her face with her 
nails. Streaks of mud were mingled with the blood 
which ran down her neck; and even as Claude re- 
covered himself after the drop from the window, a mis- 
sile, eluding the beut arm with which she strove to 
shield her face, Struck and bespattered her throat where 
the collar of her frock had been tom open — perhaps by 
the same rough clutch which had dragged down her 
hair. The ring about her — like all crowds in the be- 
gmning — were strangely silent; but a yell of derision 
greeted this success, and a stone flew, narrowly nüssing 
her, and another, and another. A woman, holding a 
heavy Bible aller the fashion of a shield, was stooping 
and striking at her knees with a stick, striving to bring 
her to the ground; and with the cruel laughter that 
hailed the hag's ungainly eflForts were mingled other 
and more ugly sounds, low curses, execrations, and al- 
ways one fatal word, "Witch! Witch!" — fatal word spat 
at her by writhing mouths, hissed at her by pale Ups, 
tossed broadcast on the cold moming wind, to breed 
wherever it flew fear and hate and suspicion. For, 
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cven while they mocked her they feared her, and shielded 
themselves against her power with signs and crossings 
and the Holy Book. 

To all, curse and blow and threat, she had only one 
Word. Striving patiently to shield her face, "Let me 
go!" she wailed pitifuUy. "Let me go! Let me go!'* 
Strange to say, she cried even that but softly; as who 
should say, "If you will not, kill me quietly, kill me 
without noise!" Aye, even then, with the blood running 
down her face, and with those eyes more cruel than 
men's eyes hemming her in, she was thinkmg of the 
mother whom she had sheltered so long. 

"Let me go! Let me gol" she repeated. 

"Witch, you shall go!" they answered ruthlessly. 
"To heU!" 

"Aye, with her dam! To the water with her! To 
the water 1" 

"Look for the devil's mark! Search her! Again, 
Martha! Bring her down! Bring her down, and we'U 
soon See whether " 

Then he reached them. The man, one of the few 
present, who had bidden them search her feil headlong 
on his face in the gutter, Struck behind as by a thunder- 
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bolt The great Bible flew one way, the hag's stick flew 
another — and in its flight felled a second woman. In a 
twinkling Claude was on the Steps, and in the heart of 
the crowd stood two people, not one; in a twinkling his 
arm was round the girl, his pale, furious face confronted 
her tormentors, his blazing eyes beat down theirs! More 
than all, his iron bar, brandished recklessly this way and 
that, threatened the brains of the man or the woman 
who was bold enough to withstand him. 

For he was beside himself with rage. He leamed in 
that moment that he was of those who fight with joy and 
rejoicing, and laugh where others shake. The sight of 
that white, bleeding face, of that hanging hair, of that 
suppliant arm, above all, the sound of that patient "Let 
me go! Let me go!" that expected nothing and hoped 
nothing, had tumed his blood to fire. The more numerous 
his opponents — if they were men — the better hewouldbe 
pleased; and if they were women, such women, unsexed 
by hate and superstition, as he saw before him, women 
looking a millionfold more like witches than the girl they 
accused, the worse for them! His arm would not falter! 

It seemed of steel indeed. The bar quivered like a 
reed in his grasp, his eyes darted hither and thither, he 
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stood an inch taller than at other times. He was like 
the war-horse that sniifs the battle. 

And yet he was cool after a fashion. He must get 
her home, and to do so he must not lose a moment. The 
vantage of the Steps on which they stood, raised a hand's 
breadth above their assailants, was a thing to be weighed; 
but it would not serve them if these cursed women 
mustered, and the cowardly crew before him throve to 
a mob. He must home with her. But the door was 
locked, and she could only go in as he had come out. 
Still, she must go. 

He thought all this between one stride and another — 
and other thoughts thick as leaves falling in a wind. 
Then, "Fools!" he thundered, and had her down the 
Steps, and was dragging her towards her door before 
they awoke from their surprise, or thought of attacking 
him. The woman with the big Bible had had her fill 
— though he had not Struck her but her stick — and sat 
where she had fallen in the mud. The other woman 
hugged herseif in pain. The man was in no hurry to 
be up, having once fdt Claude's knee in the small of 
his back. For a few seconds no one moved; and when 
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they recovered themselves he was half-way to the 
Royaumes' door. 

They snatched up mud, then, and flung it after the pair 
with shrill execrations. And the woman who had picked 
up the stick hurled it in a frenzy after them, but wide of 
the mark. A dozen stones feil round them, and the cry of 
"The Witchl The Witch!" — cry so ominous, so cruel, cry 
fraught with death for so many poor creatures — followed 
hard on them. But they were within five paces of the 
door now,' and if he could lift her to the window 

"The key," she murmured in his ear. "The key is 
in the lock!" 

She had her wits, too, then, and her courage! He feit 
a glow of pride, his arm pressed her more closely to 
him. "Unlock itl" he answered, and leaving her to it, 
having now no fear that she would faint or fall, he 
turned on the rabble with his bar. 

But they were for words, not blows, a rabble of 
cowards and women. They turned tail with screams 
and fled to a distance, more than one falling in the 
sudden voite-face. He made no attempt to pursue them 
along the rampart, but looked behind him, and found 
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that she had opened the door. She had taten out the 
key, and was waiting for him to enter. 

He went up the Steps, entered, and she dosed the 
door quickly. It shut out in a moment the hootings of 
the retuming women. While she locked it on the in- 
side, he raised the bars and slid them into their places. 
Then, not tili then, he tumed to her. 

Her face averted, she was staunching the blood 
which trickled from her cheek. "It was the child's 
mother!" she faltered, a sob in her voice. "I went to 
her. I thought — that she would believe. Get me some 
water, please! I must go upstairs. My mother will be 
frightened." 

He was astonished: on fire himsdf, with every pulse 
beating madly, he was prepared for her to faint, to fall, 
to fling herseif into his arms in gratitude; prepared for 
everything but this self-forgetfulness. "Water?" he said 
doubtfuUy, "but had you not better — take some wine, 
Anne?" 

"To wash! To wash!" she replied sharply, almost 
angrily. "How can I go to her in this State? And do 
you shut the shuttersi" 

A stone had that moment passed through a pane of 
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one of the Windows. The rout of women were gather- 
ing before the house; the step she advised was plainly 
necessaiy. Fortunately the Royaumes' house, like all in 
the Corraterie — which formed an inner line of defence 
pierced by the Tertasse gate — had outside shutters of 
massive thickness, capable of being lowered from within. 
He closed these in haste and found, when he tumed 
from the task and looked for her — a small round hole 
in each shutter made things dimly visible — thatshewas 
gone to soothe her mother. 

He could not but love her the more for it He could 
not but respect her the more for her courage, for her 
thoughtfulness, her self-denial But when the heart is 
füll and would unburden itself, when the brain teems 
with pent-up thoughts, when the exdtement of action 
and of peril wanes and the mind would fain teil and 
hear and compare and remember — then to be alone, to 
be solitary,. is to sink below oneself. 

For a time, while his pulses still beat high, while the 
heat of battle still wrought in him, and the noise with- 
out continued, and there seemed a prospect of things to 
be done, he stood up against this. Thump! Thump! 
They were stoning the shutters. Let them! He placed 
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the settle across the hearth, and in this way cut off the 
firelight that might have betrayed those in the room to 
eyes peeping through the holes. By-and-by the shrill 
vixenish cries rose louder, he caught the sound of voices 
in altercation, and of hoarse Orders: and slowly and re- 
luctantly the babel seemed to pass away. An anxious 
moment followed: fearfuUy he listened for the knock of 
the law, the official summons whidi must make all his 
efforts useless. But it did not come. 

It was when the silence which ensued had lasted some 
minutes that the strangeness and aloofness of his position 
in Ulis darkened room began to weigh on his spirits. 
His eyes had adapted themselves to the gloom, and he 
could make out the shapes of the fumiture. But it was 
moming! It was day! Outside, the city was beginning 
to go about its ordinary work, its ordinary life. The 
streets were filling, the classes were mustering. And he 
sat here in the dark! The longer he stared into the 
Strange, depressing gloom, the farther he seemed from 
life; the more solitary, the more hopeless, the more 
ominous seemed the position. 

Alone with two women whom the worst of fates 
threatenedl Whose pains and ultimate lot the brawl in. 
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which he had taken part foresbadowed too clearly. For 
thus and with as little cause perished in those days 
thousands of the helpless and the friendless. Alone with 
these two, under the roof from which all others had fled, 
barred with them behind the gloomy shutters until the 
hour came, and their fellows, shuddenng, cast them out 
— what Chance had he of escaping their lot? 

Or what desire to escape it? None, he told himself» 
Nene! But he who fights best when blows are to be 
Struck and things can be done finds it hard to sit still 
where it is the inevitable that must be faced. And while 
Claude told himself that he had no desire to escape, since 
escape for her was impossible, bis mind sought desperately 
the means of saving all. The frontier lay but a league 
away. Conceivably they might lower themselves from 
the wall by night; conceivably his strength might avail 
to carry her mother to the frontier. But, alasl the crime 
of witchcraft knew no frontier; the reputation of a witch 
once thrown abroad, üew fast as the swiflest horse. Be- 
fore they had been three days in Savoy, the women 
would be reported, seized and examined; and their fate 
at Faucigny or Bonnevüle would be no less tragic than 
in the Bourg du Four of Geneva. 
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Yet, something must be done, something could surely 
be done. But what? The bravest caught in a net 
struggles the most desperately, and involves himself the 
most hopelessly. And Qaude feit himself caught in a 
net He feit the deadly meshes ding about his limbs, 
the ropes fetter and benumb him. From the sunshine 
of youth, from freedom, from a life without care, he had 
t>assed in a few days into the grip of this ävayxtj, this 
dire necessity, this dark antechamber of death. Was it 
wonderful that for a moment, recognising the sacriiice he 
was called upon to make and its inefücacy to save, he 
rebelled against the love that had drawn him to this fate, 
that had led him to this, that in others' eyes had ruined 
him? Aye, but for a moment only. Then with a heart 
bursting with pity for her, with love for her, he was 
himself. If it must be, it must be. The prospect was 
dark as the room in which he stood, coniined and stifling, 
sordid and shameful; the end one which would make his 
name a marvel and an astonishment But the prospect 
and the end were hers too; they would face them to- 
gether. Haply he might spare her some one pang, haply 
he might give her some one moment of happiness, the 
Support of one at least who knew her pure and spotless. 

The Long Night lU 9 
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And while he thought of it — surprise of surprises — he 
bowed his head on his folded arms and wept 

Not in pity for himself, but for her. It was the thought 
of her gentleness, her loving nature, her harmlessness — 
and the end this, the reward this — which overcame him; 
which swelled his breast until only tears could relieve it 
He saw her as a dove struggling in cniel hands; and 
the pity which, had there been chance or hope, or anf 
to smite, would have been rage, could find no other outlet 
He wept like a woman; but it was for her. 

And she, who had descended unheard, and stood even 
now at the door, with a something almost divine in her 
face — a something that was neither love nor compassion, 
maid's fancy nor mother's care, but a mingling of all 
these, saw. And her heart bled for him; her arms in 
fancy went round him, in fancy his head was on her 
breast, she comforted him. She, who a moment before 
had almost sunk down on the stairs, wom out by her 
sufferings and the strain of hiding them from her mother's 
eyes, forgot her weakness in thought for him. 

She had no contempt for his tears. She had seen him 
stand between herseif and her tormentors, she had seen 
the flash of his eye, heard his voice, knew him brave. 
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But the fate, for which long thought and hours on her 
knees had prepared her — so that it seemed but a black 
and bitter passage with peace beyond — appalled her for 
him; and might well appal him. The courage of men 
is active, of women passive; with a woman's instinct she 
knew this, allowed for it, and allowed, too, for another 
thing — that he was fasting. 

When he looked up, startled by the tinkle of pewter 
and the rustle of her skirt, she was kneeling between 
the settle and the fire, preparing food. He flattered 
himself that in the dark she had not seen him, and 
when he had regained his self-control he stepped to the 
settle-back and looked over it 

"You did not see me?" he said. 

She did not answer at once, but finished what she 
was doing. Then she stood up and handed him a 
bowl. "The bread is on the table," she said, indicating 
it She was a woman, and, dark as it was, she kept 
the disfigured cheek tumed from him. 

He would have replied, but she made a sign to him 
to eat, and, seating herseif on a stool in the corner with 
her plate on her lap, she set him an example. Apart 
from her weary attitude, and the droop of her head, he 

9* 
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might have deemed the scene in which they had takea 
part a figment of his brain. But round them was the 
gloom of the closed room! 

"You did not see me?" he repeated presently. 

She stood up. "I would I had never seen you!" she 
cried; and her anguished tone bore witness to the tnith 
of her words. "It is the worst, it is the bitterest thing of 
all! of all!" she repeated. The settle was between them, 
and she rested her hands on the back of it He stooped, 
and, in the darkness, covered them with kisses, whüe his 
breast heaved with the swell of the storm which her 
entrance had cut short "For all but that I was pre- 
pared,** she continued; "I was ready. I have seen for 
weeks the hopelessness of it, the certain end, the fate 
before us. I have counted the cost, and I have leamed 
to look beyond for — for all we desire. It is a sharp 
passage, and peace. But you" — her voice rested on the 
same tragic note of monotony — "are outside the sum, 
and spoil all. A little suffering will kill my mother, a 
little, a veiy little fear. I doubt if she will live to be 
taken hence. And I — I can sufTer. I have known all, 
I have foreseen all — long! I have leamed to think of 
ity and I can leam by God's help to bear it! And in a 
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little while, a very little while, it will be over, and I 
shall be at rest. But you — ^you, my love " 

Her voice broke, her head sank forward. His lips met 
hers in a first kiss; a kiss, salted by the tears that ran 
unchecked down his face. For a long minute there was 
silence in the room, a silence broken only by the low, 
inarticulate murmur of his love — love whispered brokenly 
on her tear-wet lips, on her cold, closed eyelids. She 
made no attempt to withdraw her face, and presently 
the murmur grew to words of defiance, of love that 
mocked at peril, mocked at shame, mocked at death, 
having assurance of its own, having assurance of her. 

They feil on her ears as warm thaw-rain on frozen 
sward; and slowly into the pallor of her face, the white- 
ness of her closed eyelids, crept a tender blush. Strange 
that for a few brief moments they were happy; stränge, 
proof marvellous of the dominance of the inner life over 
the outer, of love over death. 

"My love, my love!" 

"Again!" — he murmured. 

"My love, my lovel" 

But at length she came to herseif, she remembered. 
"You will go?*' she said. She put him from her and 
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held him fondly at arm's length, her hands on his 
Shoulders. "You will go? It is all you can do for me. 
You will go and live?" 

"Without you?" 

"Yes. Better, a hundred times better so — for me." 

"And for me? Why may I not save you and her?" 

"It is impossiblel" 

"Nothing is impossible to love," he answered. "The 
nights are long, the wall is not too highl No wall is too 
high for love! It is but a league to the frontier, and I 
am strong." 

"Who would receive us?" she asked sadly. "Who 
would shelter us? In Savoy, if we were not held for 
sorcery, we should be delivered to the Inquisition." 

"We might gain friends?" 

"With what? No," she continued, her hands cleaving 
more tightly to him; "you must go, dear love! Dear 
love! You must go! It is all you can do for me, and 
it is much! Oh, indeed, it is much! It is very much!^' 

He drew her to him as near as the settle would per- 
mit, until she was kneeling on it, and in spite of her 
faint resistance he could look into her eyes. "Were you 
in my place, would you leave me?" he asked. 
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'*Yes," she lied bravely, "I would." 

But the flash of resentment in her eyes gave her voice 
the lie, and he laughed joyfully. "You would not!^ he 
Said. "You would not leave me on this side of death!" 

She tried to protest 

"Nor will I you," he conlinued, stopping her mouth 
with fresh kisses. "Nor will I you tili deathl Did 
you think me a coward?" He held her from him and 
looked into her reproachful eyes. "Or a Tissot? Tissot 
left you. Or Louis Gentilis?" 

But she made him know that he was none of these 
in a way that satisfied him; and a moment later her 
mother's voice called her from the room. He thought, 
having no experience of a woman's will, that he had done 
with that; and in her absence he betook himself to ex- 
amining the defences öf the house. He replaced the bar 
which he had wrested from the window; wedging it into 
its socket with ' a morsel or two of molten lead. The 
Windows of the bedrooms, his own and Louis*, looked 
into a narrow lane, the Rue de la Cit6, that ran at the 
back of the Corraterie in a line with the ramparts; but 
not only were they almost too small to permit the pas- 
sage of a fuU-grown man, they were strongly barred. 
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Against such a rabble, as had assaulted Anne, or even a 
more formidable mob, the house was secure. But if the 
law intervened neither bar nor bolt could save tbem. 

He feil to thinking of this, and stood, arrested in the 
middle of the darkened room that, as the hours went by, 
was beginning to take on a familiär look. The day was 
passin^, all without remained quiet, nothing had hap- 
pened. Was it possible that nothing would happen? 
Was it possible that the girl through long brooding ex- 
aggerated the peril? And that the worst to be feared 
was such an outbreak as had occurred that moming? 
Such an outbreak as might not take place again, since 
mobs were fickle things. 

He dwelt awhile on this more hopeful view of things. 
Then he recalled Basterga's threats, the Syndids face, 
the departure of Louis and Grio; and his heart sank as 
lead sinks. The rumour so quickly spread — by what 
hintSy what innuendoes, what cunning inquiries, what 
references to the old, invisible, bedridden woman, he 
could but guess — that rumour bore witness to a malice 
and a thirst for revenge which were not likely to stop 
at words. And Louis' flight? And Grio's? And Bas- 
terga's? — for he did not retum, To believe that all 
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these, taken together, these and the outrage of the morn- 
ing, portended anything but danger, anything but the 
worst, demanded a hopefulness that even his youth and 
his love could not compass. 

Yet when she descended he met her with brave looks. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
THE REMEDIUM, 

Blondel's thin lips were Warrant — ^to such of the 
world as had eyes to see — that in the ordinary things of 
Hfe he would have been one of the last to put faith in 
a man of Basterga's stamp: and one of the first, had 
the case been other than his own, to laugh at the 
credulity he was displaying. He would have seen — no 
one more clearly — that, in maldng the bargain he had 
made, he was in the position of a drowning man who 
clutches at a straw; not because he believes that the 
straw will support him, but because he has no other 
hope, and is loth to sink. 

He would have seen, too, another thing, which indeed 
he did see dimly. This was that, talk as he might, make 
terms as he might, repeat as firmly as he pleased, "The 
remedtum first and then Geneva," he would be forced 
when the time carae to take the word for the deed. If 
he dared not trust Basterga, neither dared the scholar 
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tnist him. Once safe, once snatched from the dark fate 
that scared him, he would laugh at the notion of betray- 
ing the dty. He would snap his fingers in the Paduan's 
face; and Basterga knew it. The scholar, therefore, 
dared not trast him; and either there was an end of the 
matter or he must trust Basterga, must eat his own words, 
and, content with the possession of something, must wait 
for proof of its efficacy untü the die was cast! 

In his heart he knew this. He knew that on the 
blink of the extremity to which circumstances and 
Basterga were slowly pushing him it might not be in 
his power to check himself : that he must trust, whether 
he would or no, and where instinct bade him place no 
trust And this doubt, this suspicion that when all was 
done he might find himself tricked, and learn that for 
nothing he had given all, added immeasurably to the 
torment of his mind; to the misery of his reflections 
when he awoke in the small hours and saw things 
coldly and clearly, and to the fever and suspense in 
which he passed his days. 

He clung to one thought and got what consolation 
he could from it; a bitter and satumine comfort it was. 
The thought was this: if it turned out that, aller all, 
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he had been tricked, he could but die; and die he 
must if he made no bargain. And to a dead man 
what matter was it what price he had paid that he 
might live! What matter who won or who lost Geneva, 
who lived, who died, who were slaves, who free! 

And again, the very easiness of the thing he was 
asked to do tempted him. It was a thing that to one 
in his Position presented no difficulty and scarcely any 
danger. He had but to withdraw the guards, or the 
greater part of them, from a portion of the wall, and to 
stop on one pretext or another — the bitter cold of the 
wintry weather would avaii — the rounds that at stated 
intervals visited the various posts. That was all; as a 
man of tried loyalty, intrusted with the safeguarding of 
the city, and to whom the officer of the watch was an- 
swerable, he might make the necessary arrangements 
without incurring, even aller the catastrophe, more than 
a passing odium, a breath of suspidon. 

And Baudichon and Petitot? He tasted, when he 
thought of them, the only moments of comfort, of 
pleasure, of ease, that feil to his lot throughout these 
days. They would thwart him no more. Petty worms, 
whose Vision went no farther than the walls of the city, 
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he would have done with them when the flag of Savoy 
fluttered above St Pierre; and when for the confines of 
a petiy canton was substituted, for those who had eyes 
to see and courage to adapt themselves, the wide horizon 
of the Italian Kingdom. When he thought of them — 
and then only — he warmed to the task before him; then 
only he could think of it without a shiver and without 
distaste. And not the less because on that side, in their 
suspidon, in their gnidging jealousy, in their unwinking 
integrity, lay the one difficulty. 

A difficulty exasperated by the insult that, in a mo- 
ment of bitter disappointment, he had flung in Baudichon's 
face. That hasty word had revealed to the Speaker a 
lack of self-control that terrified him, even as it had re- 
vealed to Baudichon a glimpse of something undemeatb 
the Fourth Syndic's dry exterior that might well set a 
man thinking as well as talking. This matter Blondel 
saw plainly he must deal with at once, or it might do 
härm. To absent himself from the next day's Council 
might rouse a storm beyond his power to weather, or 
Short of that might give rise at a later period to a 
dangerous amount of gossip and conjecture. 

He was early at the meeting, therefore, but to his 
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surprise found it in Session before the hour. This, and 
the fact that the hubbub of voices and discussion died 
down at bis entrance — died down and was succeeded 
by a chüling silence — ^put him on bis guard. He had 
not come unprepared for Opposition; to meet it he had 
wound himself to a pitch, telling himself that afler this 
all would be easy; that he had this one peril to face, 
this one obstacle to surmount, and having succeeded 
might rest Nevertheless, as he passed up the Great 
Council Chamber amid that silence, and met stränge 
looks on faces which were wont to smile, bis courage for 
one moment, even in thal • familiär scene — consdence 
makes cowards of all — wavered. His smile grew sickly, 
bis nerves seemed suddenly unstrung, his knees shook 
under him. It was a dreadful instant of physical weak- 
ness, of mental terror, imder the eyes of all. To him- 
self, he seemed to stand still; to be self-betrayed, self- 
convicted! 

Then — and so brief was the moment of weakness no 
eye detected it — he moved on to his place, and with his 
usual coolness took his seat. He looked round. 

**You are early," he said, ignoring the glances, 
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hostile or doubtful, that met his gaze. "The hour has 
barely strack, I believe?" 

"We were of opinion," Fabri answered, with a dry 
cough, "that minutes were of value." 

"Ah!" 

"That not even one must be lost, Messer Blondel!" 

" In doing?*' Blöndel asked in a negligent tone, well 
calculated to annoy those who were eager in the matter. 
"In doing what, if I may ask?" 

"In doing, Messer Syndic," Petitot answered sharply, 
"that which should have been done a week ago; and 
better still a fortnight ago. In issuing a Warrant for the 
arrest of the person whose name has been several times 
in question here." 

"Messer Basterga?" 

"The same." 

"You may save yourselves the trouble," the Syndic 
replied, with a little contempt "The Warrant has been 
issued. It was issued yesterday, and would have been 
executed in the afternoon, if he had not got wind of it, 
and left the town. And on this let me say one more 
word," Blondel continued, leaning forward and speaking 
in sudden heat, before anyone could take up the ques- 
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tion. "That word is this. K it had not been for the im- 
portunity of some who are here, the Warrant had not 
been issued, the man had still been within the walls, and 
we had been able still to trace his plans! We had not 
been as we now are, and as I foretold we should be, in 
the dark, ignorant from which quarter the blow may fall, 
and not a whit the wiser for the hint given us." 

"You have let him escape!" The words were 
Petitors. 

"I? No! I have not let him escape, but those who 
forced my hand!" Blondel retorted in passion, so real, 
or so well simulated, that it swept away the majority of 
his listeners. "They have let him escape! Those who 
had no patience or craft! Those whose only notion of 
statesmanship, whose only method of making use of the 
document we had ander our hand was to tear it up. 
Only yesterday moming I was with him " 

"Aye?" Baudichon cried, his eyes glowing with dull 
passion. "You were with him! And he went in the 
afternoon! Mark that!" He turned quickly to his 
fellows. "He went in the afternoon! Now, I would 
like to know " 

Blondel stood up. "Whether I am a traitor?" he 
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Said, in a tone of fury; and he extended his arms in 
Protest "Whether t am in league with this Italian, I, 
Philibert Blondel of Geneva? That is what you ask, 
what you wish to knowl Whether I sought him yester- 
day in the hope of worming his secrets from him and 
doing what I could for the benefit of the State in a matter 
too delicate to be left to underlings? Or went there, 
one with him, to betray my country? To seil the Free 
City? That— that is what you ask?'* 

His passion was füll, overpowering, convincing; so 
convindng — it almost stopped his speech — that he be- 
lieved in it himself, so convincing that it swept away all 
but his steady and professed opponents. "No, no!" 
cried a dozen voices, in tones that reflected his indigna- 
tion. "No, no! Shame!" 

"No?*' Blondel took up the word, his eyes sparkling, 
his adust complexion heated and füll of fire. "But it is 
— yes, they say! Yes, they say whom you have to thank 
if we have lost our clue, they who met me going to him 
but yesterday and threatened mel Threatened me!" 
he repeated, in a voice of astonishment "Me who 
desired only, sought only, was going only to do my duty! 
I used, I admit the fault," he allowed his voice to drop 
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to a tone more like his oWn, "words on that occasion 
that I now regret. But is blood water? Does no man 
besides Councillor Baudichon love his country? Is the 
suspicion, the open suspicion of such an one, no insult, 
that he must cavil if he be repaid in insult? I have 
given my proofs. K any man can be trusted to sound 
the enemy, it is I! But I have done! Had Messer 
Baudichon not pressed me to issue the Warrant, not 
driven me beyond my patience, it had not been issued 
yesterday. It had been in the office, and the man within 
the walls! Aye, and not only within the walls, but fresh 
from a Conference with the Sieur d'Albigny, primed with 
all we need to know, and in doubt by which side he 
could most profit!" 

"It was about that you saw him?" Petitot said slowly, 
his eyes fixed like gimlets to the other's fa<ie. 

"It was about that I saw him," Blondel answered. 
"And I think in a few hours more I had won him. But 
in the street he had some secret word or waming; for 
when I handed the Warrant — against my better sense — 
to the officers, they, who had never lost sight of him 
between gate and gate, answered that he had crossed the 
bridge and left the town an hour before. Mon Dieu!" 
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— he Strack his two hands together and snapped his tjeeth 
— "when I think how foolish I was to be over-ridden, I 
could — I could say more, Messer Baudichon" — with a 
satumine look — "than I said yesterday!" 

"At any rate the bird is flown!" Baudichon replied, 
with suUen temper. "That is certain! And it was you 
who were set to catch him!*' 

"But it was not I who scared him," Blondel rejoined. 

"I don't know what you would have had of him!" 

**0h, I see that plainly enough," said Fabri. He was 
an honest man, without prejudice, and long the peace- 
maker between the two parties. 

**I thank you," Blondel replied dryly. "But, by your 
leave, I will make it clear to Messer Baudichon also, who 
will doubtless like to know. I would have had of him 
the time and place and circumstance of the attack, if 
such be in preparation. And then, when I knew all, I 
would have made dispositions, not only to safeguard the 
city, but to give the enemy such a reception that Italy 
should ring with it! Aye, and such as should put an end 
for the rest of our lives to these treacherous attacks!" 

The picture which he drew thus briefly of a millennium 
of safety, charmed not only his own adherents, but all 

IG« 
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who were neutral, all who wavered. They saw how easily 
the thing might have been done, how completely the 
treacherous blow might have been parried and retumed. 
Veering about they eyed Baudichon, on whom the odium 
of the lost opportunity seemed to rest, with resentment 
— as an honest man, but a simpleton, a duUard, a block! 
And when Blondel added, aller a pause, "But there, I 
have done! The ofifice of Fourth Syndic I leave to you 
to fill," they barely allowed him to finish. 

"No! NoI" came from almost all mouths, and from 
every part of the coundl table. 

"No," Fabri said, when silence was made. "There 
is no Provision for a change, unless a definite accusation 
be laid." 

"But Messer Baudichon may have one to make," 
Blondel said proudly. "In that case, let him speak." 

Baudichon breathed hard, and seemed to be on the 
point of pouring forth a torrent of words. But he said 
nothing. Instinct told him that his enemy was not to 
be trusted, but he had the wit to discem that Blondel 
had forestalled him, and had drawn the sting from his 
charges. He could have wept in dull, honest indignation; 
but for accusations, he saw that the other held the game, 
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and he was silent "Fat hog!" the man had called him. 
"Fat hog!" A tear gathered slowly in his eye as he 
recalled it 

Fabri gave him time to speak; and then with evident 
relief, "He has none to make, I am sure," he said. 

"Let him understand, then," Blondel replied firmly, 
"let all understand, that while I will do my duty I am 
no longer in the position to guard against sudden strokes, 
in which I should have been, had I been allowed to go 
my own way. If a misfortune happen, it is not on me 
the blame must rest" He spoke solemnly, laughing in 
his sleeve at the cleverness with whidi he was turning 
his enemy's petard against him. "All that man can do 
in the dark shall be done," he continued. "And I do 
not — I am free to confess that — anticipate anything 
while the negotiations with the President Rochette are 
in progress." 

"No, it is when they are broken off, they will fall 
back on the other plan," one of the councillors said with 
an air of much wisdom. 

"I think that is so. Nor do I think that anything 
will be done during the present severe weather." 

"They like it no better than we do!" 
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"But the roads are good in this frost," Fabri said. 
"If it be a question of moving guns or Waggons " 

"But it is not, by your leave, Messer Fabri, as I am 
informed," the man who had spoken before objected; 
supporting his opinion simply because he had voiced 
it, a thing seen every day in such assemblies. Fabri 
replied on him in the other sense: and presently Blondel 
had the satisfaction of listening to a discussion in which 
the one party said a dozen things that he saw would be 
of use to him — some day. 

One only said not a word, and that was Petitot. He 
listened to all with a puzzled look. He resented the 
insult which Blondel had flung at his friend Baudichon, 
but he saw all going against them, and no chance of 
redressj nay, capital was being made out of that which 
should have been a disadvantage. Worst of all, he was 
uneasy, fancying — he was very shrewd — that he caught 
a glimpse, under the Fourth Syndic's manner, of another 
man:, that he detected signs of emotion, a feverishness 
and imperiousness not quite explained by the drcum- 
stances. 

He got the notion from this that the Fourth Syndic 
had learned more from Basterga than he had disclosed. 
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His notion, even so, went no fmther than the suspicion 
that Blondel was hiding knowledge out of a desire to 
reap all the glory. But he did not like it **He was 
always for risking, for risking!" he thought "This is 
another case of it. God grant it go well!" His wife, his 
children, his daughters, rose in a picture before him, and 
he hated Blondel, who had none of these. He would 
have put him to death for running the tithe of a 
risk. 

When the Council broke up, Fabri drew Blondel aside. 
"The bird is flown, but what of the nest?" he asked. 
"Ras he left nothing?" 

"Between you and me," Blondel replied under his 
breath, as his eyes sought the other's, "I hope to make 
him speak yet But not a word!" 

«Ah!" 

"Not a word! But there is just a chance. And it 
will be everything to us if I cai^ induce him to speak." 

"I see that. But the house? Could you not search it?" 

"That would be to scare him finally." 

"You have made no perquisition there?" 

"None. I have heard," Blondel continued, hesitating 
as if he had not quite made up his mind to speak. 
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**some things — stränge things in respect to the house* 
But I will teil you more of that when I know more." 

He was too dever to State that he held the house in 
suspicion for sorcery and kindred things. Charges such 
as that spread, he knew, upwards from the lower classes, 
not downwards to them. The poison, disseminated as 
he had known how to disseminate it, by hints and in- 
nuendoes dropped among his officers and ushers, was 
already in the air, and would do its work. Fabri, a man 
of sense, might laugh to-day, and to-morrow; but the 
third day, when the report came to him from a dozen 
quarters, mainly by women's mouths, he would not laugh. 
And presently he would shrug his Shoulders and stand 
aside, and leave the matter in more eamest hands. 

Blondel dropped no more than that hint, therefore, 
and as he passed homeward applauded his discretion. 
He was proud of the tum things had taken at the 
Council; elated by the part he had played, and the 
proof he had given of his mastery, he feit able to carry 
anything through, His mind, leaping over the immediate 
future, pictured a wider theatre, in which his pow«^ 
would have füll scope, and a larger stage on which he 
might aspire to play the ürst part He saw himself not 
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only wealthy, but ennobled^ the fount of honour, the 
favourite, and, in tune, the master of princes. Such as 
he was to-day the Medids had been, and many another 
whom the world held noble. He had but to live and to 
dare; only to live and to dare! Only in Order to do the 
one he must — it was no choice of his — do the other! 

Before he was five minutes older he was reminded 
of the necessity. At the door of his house the pains of 
the disease from which he suffered — aggravated, perhaps, 
by the excitement through which he had just passed, or 
by the cold of the weather — seized him with unusual 
violence. He leant, pale and almost fainting, against the 
door-jamb, unable at the moment to do so much as raise 
the latch. The golden dreams in which he had lost him- 
seif by the way, the visions of power and fam^ vanished 
as he had so many times seen the after-glow vanish from 
the snow-peaks; leaving only cold images of death and 
desolation. Presenüy, with an efTort, he staggered within 
doors, poured out such medicine as he had, and, bent 
double and almost without breath, swallowed it; and so, 
by-and-by, a wan and wild-eyed image of himself came 
out of the fit 

He told himself in afler days that it was that decided 
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him; that but for that sharp fit of pain and the prospect 
of others like it, he would not have yielded to the temp- 
tation, no, not to be the Grand Duke's favourite, not to 
be Minister of Savoy! He ignored, in his looking back- 
ward, the visions of glory and ambition in which he had 
revelled. He saw himself on the rack, with life and 
immunity from pain drawing him one way, the prospect 
of a miserable death the other; and he pleaded that no 
.man would have decided otherwise. After that ex- 
perience the straw did not float, so thin that he was not 
ready to grasp it rather than die, rather than suffer again. 
Nor did the fact that the straw at that moment lay on 
the table beside him go for much. 

It did lie there. When he feit a little stronger and 
began to look about him, he found a note at his elbow. 
It was a small, common-looking letter, sealed with a B, 
that might signify Blondel or Basterga, or, for the matter 
of that, Baudichon. He did not know the handwriting, 
and he opened it idly, in the scom of small things that 
pain induced. 

He had not read a line of the contents, before his 
countenance changed. The letter was firom Basterga, 
and cunningly contrived. It gave him the directions he 
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needed, yet it was so worded that even after the event it 
might pass for a trifling communication from a physician. 
The place and the hour were spedfied — the latter so 
near that for a moment his cheek grew pale. On that 
en^ued the part whicb interested him most; but as the 
whole was brief, the whole may be given. 

"Sm" (here foUowed a cabahstic sign such as phy- 
sicians were in the habit of using to impose on the vulgär). 
"After paying a visit in the Corraterie, whcre I have an 
appointment on Saturday evening next between late and 
early, I will be with you. But the mixture with the 
necessary directions shall be sent to you twelve hours in 
advance, so that before my visit you may experience its 
good effects. As surely as the wrong potion in the case 
you wot of deprived of reason, so surely (as I hope for 
salvation) will this potion have the desired effect 

"The Physician of Aleppo." 

"Saturday next, between late and early!" Blondel 
muttered, gazing at the words with fasdnated eyes. "It 
is for the day after to-morrow! The day after to-morrowl" 
And in his thoughts he passed again over the road he 
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had travelled since his first visit to Basterga's room, smce 
the hour when the scholar had unroUed before him the 
map of the town he called " AureKa," and had told him 
the Story of Ihn Jasher and the Fhysidan of Aleppo. 

• • • • • • 

"No, I am not well,*' he answered. He sat warmly 
wrapped up, in the high chair in his parlour, his face so 
drawn with want of sleep that Captain Blandano of the 
city guard, who had come to take his Orders, had nö 
difficulty in believing him. **! am not well," he repeated 
peevishly. "It is the weather." He had some soup be- 
fore him. Beside it stood a tiny phial of medicine; a phial 
strangety shaped and stränge looking, containing some- 
thing not unlike the green cordial of the Carthusians. 

''It troubles me a good deal, too," Blandano said. 
"There are seven men absent in the fourth ward. And 
two men, whose wives are urgent with me that they 
should have leave.'* 

"Leave?" the Syndic cried. "Do they think naught*' 
— leaning forward in a passion — "of the safety of the 
city? If I were not ill, I would take Service on the wall 
myself to set an example!" 

"There is no nccd of that," the Captain answered 
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respectfuUy, "if I might have permission to withdraw a 
few men from the west side so as to fill the places on 
the east " 

"Aye, aye!" 

"From the Rhone side of the town " 

"From the Corraterie? That is least open to assault" 

"Yes, from that pari perhaps would be best," Blan- 
dano assented, nodding. "Yes, I think so. If I might 
do that, I think I could manage." 

"Well, then do it," Blondel answered. "And make 
a note that I assented to your Suggestion to take them 
from the Corraterie and put them on the lower part of 
the wall. After all, the nights are very bitter now, and 
there are limits. Do the men grumble much?" 

"It is as much als I can do to make them go the 
rounds," Blandano answered. "Some plead the weather; 
and some argue that, with President Rochette, whose 
Word is as good as his bond, on the point of Coming to 
an agreement with us, the rounds are a farcel" 

The Syndic shrugged his Shoulders. "Well!" he 
muttered, rubbing his chin and looking thoughtfuUy be- 
fore him, "we must not wear the men out. There is no 
moon now, is there?" 
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«No." 

"And the enemy can attempt nothing without light,'* 
Biondel continued, thinking aloud. "See here, Blandano, 
we must not put too heavy a bürden on our people. I 
see that. As it is so cold, I think you may pass the 
word to pretermit the rounds to-night — save two. At 
what hours would you suggest?" 

Blandano considered his own comfort — as the other 
expected he would — and answered, "Early and late, say 
an hour before midnight and an hour before dawn." 

"Then let be it as you suggest But see" — with 
retuming asperity — "that those rounds go, and at their 
hours. Let there be no remissness. I will make a note," 
he continued, "of the hours fixed. An hour before 
midnight and an hour before dawn." 

He extended his arm and drew the inkhom towards 
him. Midway in the act, whether it was that his hand 
shook by reason of his illness, or that he was in a hurry 
to close an interview which tried him more severely than 
appeared, his sleeve caught the little phial of green water 
that stood beside the soup on the table. It reeled an 
instant on its edge, toppled on its side, and rolling, in 
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one-tenth of the time it takes to teil the tale, to the 
verge of the table — feil over. 

Messer Blondel made a stränge noise in his throat 
But the Captain had seen what was happening. 
Dexterously he caught the bottle in his huge palm, and 
with an air of modest achievement was going to set it 
on the table, when he saw that the Syndic had fallen 
back in his chair, his face ghastly. Blandano was more 
used to death in the field than in the house; and in a 
panic he took two steps towards the door to call for 
help. Before he could take a third, Blondel gasped, and 
made an uncertain movement with his hand, as if he 
would reassure him. 

Blandano retumed and leant over him. "You aro 
ill, Messer Syndic," he said anxiously, "Let me call 
someone." 

The Syndic could not speak, but he pointed to thq 
table. And when Blandano, unable to make out what 
he wanted, and suspecting a stroke of a mortal disease, 
tumed again to the door, persisting in his intention of 
getting aid, the Syndic found strength to seize his sleeve, 
and almost instantly regained his speedi. "There!" he 
gasped, "there! The phiall Put it down!" 
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Captain Blandano placed it on the table, wondering 
much. "I was afräid you were ill, Messer Blondel," he 
Said. 

"I was ill," the Syndic answered; and he pushed 
his chair back so that no part of him was in contact 
with the table. He looked at the little bottle with 
fasdnated eyes, and slowly, as he looked, the colour 
retumed to his face. "I — was ill," he repeated, with 
a sigh that seemed to relieve his breast '<I had a 
fright!" 

''You thought it was broken?" Blandano said, 
wondering much, and looking in his tum at the phial. 

"Yes, I thought that it was broken. I am much 
obliged to you. Much, very much obliged to you," the 
Syndic repeated, with a deep sigh, his hands still mov- 
ing nervously about his dress. Then, afler a moment's 
pause, "Will you ring the bell?" he said. 

The Captain, marvelling much, rang the hand-bell 
which lay on a neighbouring table. He marvelled still 
more when he heard Messer Blondel order the servant 
to place six bottles of his best wine in a basket and 
take them to the Captain's lodging. 

Blandano stared. He knew the wine to be choice 
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and valuable; and he eyed the tiny phial respectfully. 
"It is something rare, I expect?" he said. 

The Syndic nodded. 

"And costly too, I doubt not?" with an admiring 
glance. 

"Costly?" Messer Blondel repeated the word, and 
when he had done so turned on the other a look that 
led the Captain to think that he was going to be ill 
again. Then, "It cost me — it will cost me" — again a 
spasm contorted the Syndic's face — "I don't know what 
it will not have cost me before it is paid for, Messer 
Blandano!" 
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CHAPTER VHL 

TWO NAILS IN THE WALL. 

The long day during which the lovers had drained a 
cup at once so sweet and so bitter, and one of the two 
had feit alike the throb of pain and the thrill of kisses, 
came to an end at last; and without further incident 
Encouraged by the respite — for who that is mortal does 
not hope against hope — they ventured on the foUowing 
moraing to lower the shiitters, and this to a great extent 
restored the house to its normal aspect. Anne would 
have gone so far as to attend the moming preaching at 
St. Pierre, for it was Friday; but her mother awoke low 
and nervous, the girl dared not quit her side, and Claude 
had no field for the urgent dissuasions which he had 
prepared himself to use. 

The greater part of the day she remained above stairs, 
busied in the petty bffices, and moving to and fro — he 
could hear her tread — upon the errands of love, to see 
her in the midst of which might well have confuted the 
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slanders that crept abroad. But there were times in the 

day when Madame Royaume slept; and then, who can 

blame Anne, if she stole down and sat band in band 

with akude on the settle, whispering sometimes of those 

tbings of wbicb lovers wbisper, and will whisper to the 

World's end; but more often of the direr tbings before 

tiiese two lovers, and so of faitb and hope and the love 

that does not die. For the most part it was she who 

talked. She had so much to teil bim of the long night- 

mare, the nightmare of months, that had oppressed her; 

of her prayers, and fears and fits of terror; of Basterga's 

discovery of the secret and the cruel use he had made 

of it; of the slow-growing resignation, the steadfast re- 

solve, the onward look to something, beyond that which 

the World could do to her, that had come to be hers. 

With her face hidden on bis breast she told bim of 

her thoughts upon her knees, of the pain and obloquy 

through wbicb, if the worst came, she knew she must 

pass, and of her tnist that she would be able to bear 

them; speaking in such terms, so simple, so bravely, and 

with so lofty a contemplation, that he who listened, and 

had been but a week before a young man as other young 

men, grew as he listened to another stature, and thought 

II* 
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for himself thoughts that no man can have and remain 
as he was, before the tongues of fire touched bis hearL 

And then again, once — but that was in the darken- 
ing of the Friday evening when the wound in her check 
bumed and smaxted and recalled the wretched moment 
of infliction — she showed him another side; as if she 
would have him know that she was not all heroic. 
Without waming, she broke down; overcome by the 
prospect of death, she clung to him, weeping and shud- 
dering, and begging him and imploring him to save her. 
To save her! Only to save her! At that sight and at 
those Sounds, under the despairing grasp of her arms 
about his neck, the young man's heart was red-hot; his 
eyes bumed. Vainly he held her closer and closer to 
him; vainly he tried to comfort her. Vainly he shed 
tears of blood. He feit her writhe and shudder in his 
arms. 

And what could he do? He strove to argue with her. 
He strove to show her that accusation of her mother, 
condemnatipn of her mother, dreadful as they must be 
to her, so dteadful that he scarcely dared speak of them, 
need not involve her own condemnation. She was young, 
of blameless life, and without enemies. What could any 
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cast up against her, what adduce in proof of a Charge 
so dark, so improbable, so abnormal? 

For answer she touched the pulsing wound in hoi 
cheek. 

^' And this?" she said. "And the chüd that I küled?" 
— with a bitter laugh unlike her own. "If they say so 
much already, if they say that to-day, what will they say 
to-morrow? AVhat will they say when they have heard 
her ravings? Will it not be, the old and the young, the 
witch and her brood — to the fire? To the fire?" 

The spasm that shook her as she spoke defied his 
efforts to soothe her. And how could he comfort her? 
He knew the thing to be too likely, the argument too 
reasonable, as men reasoned then; stränge and foolish as 
their reasoning seems to us now. But what could he do. 
What? He who sat there alone with her, a prisoner with 
her, witness tö her agony, scalded by her tears, tortured 
by her anguish, burning with pity, sorrow, indignation — 
what could he do to help her or save her? 

He had wild thoughts, but none of them effectual; 
the old thoughts of defending the house, or of escaping 
by night over the town wall; and some new ones. He 
weighed the possibility of Madame Royaume's death be- 
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fore the arrest; surely, then, he could save the girl, and 
they two, young, active and of ordinary aspect, might 
escape some whither? Again, he thought of appealing to 
Beza, the aged divine, whom Geneva revered and Cal- 
vinism placed second only to Calvin. He was a French- 
man, a man of culture and of noble birth; he might stand 
above the common superstition, he might listen, discem, 
defend. But, alas, he was so old as to be bed-ridden 
and almost childish. It was improbable, nay, it was 
most unlikely, that he could be induced to interfere. 

All these thoughts Anne drove out of his head by 
begging him, in moving terms of self-reproach, to forgive 
her her weakness. She had regained her composure as 
abruptly, if not as completely, as she had lost it; and 
would have had him believe that the passion he had 
witnessed was less deep than it seemed, and rather a 
womanish need of tears than a proof of suffering. A 
minute later she was quietly preparing the evening meal, 
while he, with a sick heart, raised the shutters and lighted 
the lamp. As he looked up from the latter task, he 
found her eyes fixed upon him, with a peculiar intent- 
ness: and for awhile afterwards he remarked that she 
wore an absent air. But she said nothing, and by-and- 
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by, promising to retum before bed-time, she went up- 
stairs to her mother. 

The nights were at their longest, and the two had 
dosed and lighted before five. Outside the cold stillness 
of a winter night and a freezing sky settled down ön 
Geneva; within, Claude sat with sad eyes fixed on the 
smouldering fire. What could he do? What could he 
do? Wait and see her innocence outraged, her tender- 
ness racked, her gentle body given up to unspeakable 
torments? The coUapse which he had witnessed gave 
him as it were a foretaste, a bitter savour of the trials to 
come. It did not seem to him that he could bear even 
the anticipation of them. He rose, he sat down, he rose 
again, unable to endure the intolerable thought. He 
flung out his arms; his eyes, cast upwards, called 
God to witness that it was too much! It was too 
much! 

Some way of escape there must be. Heaven could 
not look down on, could not suffer such deeds in a 
Christian land. But men and women, girls and young 
children had suffered these thing^; had appealed and 
called Heaven to witness, and gone to death, and 
Heaven had not moved, nor the angels descended! But 
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it could not be in her case. Some way of escape there 
must be. There must be. 

Why should she not leave her mother to her fate? A 
fate that could not be evaded? Why need she, whose 
capacity for suffering was so great, who had so mudi of 
life and love and all good things before her, remain to 
share the pains of one whose span in any case was near- 
ing its end? Of one who had no longer power — or so it 
seemed — to meet the smallest shock, and must succumb 
before she knew more of suffering than the name. One 
whom a rüde word might almost extinguish, and a rough 
push thrust out of life? Why remain, when to remain 
was to sacrifice two lives in lieu of one, to give and get 
nothing, to die for a prejudice? Why remain, when by 
remaining she could not save her mother, but, on the 
contrary, must inflict the sharpest pang of all, since she 
destroyed the being who was dearest to her mother, the 
being whom her mother would die to save? 

He grew heated as he dwelt on it Of what use to 
any, the feeble flickering light upstairs, that must go out 
were it left for a hioment untended? The light that 
would have gone out this long time back had she not 
fostered it and cherished it and sheltered it in her 
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bosom? Of what avail that weak existence? Or, if it 
were of avail, why, for its sake, waste this other and 
more precious life that still dould not redeem it? 

Why? 

He must speak to her. He must persuade her, press 
her, convince her; carry her öfF by force were it necessary. 
It was his duty, his dear call. He rose and walked the 
room in excitement, as he thought of it He had pity 
for the old, abandoned and lefl to suffer alone; and an 
enlightening glimpse of the weight that the girl must 
carry through life by reason of this desertion. But no 
doubt, no hesitation — he told himself — no scruple. To 
die that her mother might live was one thing. To die 
— and so to die — merely that her mother*s last hours 
might be sheltered and comforted/ was another, and a 
thing unreasonable. 

He must speak to her. He would not hesitate to 
teil her what he thought 

But he did hesitate. When she descended half an 
hour later, and paused at the foot of the stairs to assure 
herseif that her passage downstairs had not roused her 
mother from sleep, the light feil on her listening face 
and tender eyes; and he read that in them which 
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checked the words on his lips; that which, whether it 
were folly or wisdom — a wisdom higher than the ser- 
pent's, more perfect than the most accurate calculation 
of values and chances — drove for ever from his mind 
the thought that she would desert her Charge. He said 
not a word of what he had thought; the indignant 
reasoning, the hot, conclusive arguments feil from him 
and left him bare. With her hands in his, seeking no 
more to move her or convince her, he sat silent; and 
by mute looks and dumb love — more potent than elo- 
quence or oratory — strove to support and console her. 

She, too, was silent. Stillness had fallen on both of 
them. But her hands clung to his, and now and again 
pressed them convulsively; and now and again, too, she 
would Hfl her eyes to his, and gaze at him with a pathetic 
intentness, as if she would stamp his likeness on her brain. 
But when he retumed the look, and tried to read her 
meaning in her eyes, she smiled. "You are afraid of 
me?" she whispered. "No, I shall not be weak again." 

But even as she reassured him he detected a flicker 
of pain in her eyes, he feit that her hands were cold; 
and but that he feared to shake her composure he 
would not have rested content with her answer. 
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This sudden silence, this new way of looking at him, 
were the only things that perplexed him. In all eise, 
silent as they sat, their communion was perfect. It was 
in the mind of each that the women might be arrested 
on the morrow; in the mind of each that this was their 
last evening together, the last of few, yet not so few that 
they did not seem to the man and the girl to bulk large 
in their lives. On that hearth they had met, there she 
had proved to him what she was, there he had spoken, 
there spent the clouded never-to-be-forgotten days of 
their troubled courtship. No wonder that as they sat 
hand in hand, their hair almost mingling, their eyes on 
the red glow of the smouldering log, and, not daring to 
look forward, looked back — no wonder that their love 
grew to be something other than the common love of 
man and maid, something higher and more beautiful, 
touched — as the hüls aöre touched at sunset — by the 
evening glow of parting and self-sacrifice. 

Silent amid the silence of the house; living moments 
never to be forgotten; welcoming together the twin com- 
panions, love and death. 

But from the darkest outlook of the mind, as of the eye^ 
moming dispels some shadows; into the most depressing 
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atmosphere daylight brings hope, brings actuality, brings 
at least the need to be doing. Claude's heart, as he 
slipped from bis couch on the settle next morning, and 
admitted the light and tumed the log and stirred the 
embers, was sad and fall of foreboding. But as the room, 
its disorder abated, took on a more pleasant aspect, as 
the fire crackled and blazed on the hearth, and the flush 
of sunrise spread over the east, he grew — he could not 
but grow, for he was young — more cheerfal also. He 
swept the floor and filled the kettle and let in the air; 
and had done almost all he knew how to do, before he 
heard Anne's foot upon the stairs. 

She had slept little and looked pale and haggard; 
almost more pale and wan than he had ever seen her 
look. And this must have sunk his heart to zero, if a 
certain item in her aspect had not at the same time 
diverted his attention.- "You are not going out?" he 
cried in astonishment She wore her hood. 

"I am not going to defend myself again," she an- 
swered, smiling sadly. "Have no fear. I shall not repeat 
that mistake* I am only going " 

"You are not going anywherel" he answered firmly. 
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She shook her head with the same wan smile. "We 
must live," she said. 

«Well?»' 

"And to live must have watcr." 

«I have filled the kettle." 

"And emptied the water-pot," she retorted. 

"True/' he said. "But surely it will be time to refill 
it when we want it." 

"I shall attract less attention now," she answered 
quietly, "than later in the day. There are few abroad. 
I will draw my hood about my face, and no one will 
heed me." 

He laughed in tender derision. "You will not go!" 
he said. "Did you think that I would let you run a 
risk rather than fetch the water from the conduit" 

«You will go?" 

"Where is the pot?" 

He fetched the jar from its place under the stairs, 
snatched up his cap, and tuming the key in the lock 
was in the act of passing out when she seized his arm. 
^^Kiss me," she murmured. She lifted her face to his, 
her eyes half closed. 

He drew her to him, but her lips were cold; and as he 
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released her she sank passively from his embrace, and 
was near falling. He hesitated. "You are not afraid to 
be left?" he said. "You are sure?" 

"I am afraid of hothing if I know yöu Safe," she 
answered faintly. "Go! go quickly, and God be with 
you!" 

"Tut! I run no danger," he rejoined. **I haVe a 
strong arm and they will leave me alone." He thought 
that she was overwrought, that the strain was telling on 
her; his thoughts did not go beyond that. "I shall be 
back in five minutes," he continued cheerfully. And he 
went, bidding her lock the door behind him and opea 
ohly at his knock. 

He made the more haste for her fears, passed into the 
town through the Porte Tertasse, and hastened to the 
conduit The open space in front of the foüntain, which 
a little later in the day would be the favourite resort of 
gossips and idlers, wais a desert; the bitter morning wind 
saw to that But about the foüntain itself three or four 
women closely mufiled were waiting their tums to draw. 
One looked up, and, as he fanded, recognised him, for 
she nudged her neighbour. And then.first the one woman 
and then the other, looking askance, muttered something; 
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it might have been a prayer, or a charm, or a mere word 
of gossip. But he liked neither the glance nor the action, 
Wt the fortive, curious looks of the women; and as 
quickly as he could he filled his pot and carried it 
away. 

He had splashed his fingers, and the cold wind quickly 
numbed them. At the Tertasse Gate, where the view 
commanding the river valley opened before him, he was 
glad to set down the vessel and change hands. On his 
left, the watch at the Porte Neuve, the gate in the ram- 
parts which admitted from the country to the Corraterie 
-^as the Tertasse admitted from the Corraterie to the 
town proper — was being changed, and he paused an 
instant, gazing on the scene. Then remembering him- 
self, and the need of haste, he snatched up his jar and, 
tuming to the right, hurried to the Steps before the 
Royaumes' door, swung up them and, with his eyes on 
the Windows, set down his bürden. 

He knocked gently, sure that she would not keep him 
waiting. But she did not come at once; and by-and-by, 
seeing that a woman at an open door a little farther 
down the Corraterie was watching him with scowling eyes 
—and that Strange look, half fear, half loathing, which 
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he was growing to know — he knocked more loudly, and 
stamped to warm his feet 

Still, to his astonishment, she did not come; he waited, 
and waited, and she did not come. He would have begun 
to feel alarmed for her, but, what with the cold and the 
early hour, the place was deserted; no idle gazers such 
as a commotion leaves behind it were to be seen. The 
wind, however, began to pierce his clothes; he had not 
brought his doak, and he shivered. He knocked more 
loudly. 

Perhaps she had been called to her mother? That 
must be it, She had gone upstairs and could not on the 
instant leave her Charge. He clothed himself in re- 
proaches; but they did not warm him, and he was be- 
ginning to stamp his feet again when, happening to look 
down, he saw beside the water-can and partly hidden by 
its bulge, a packet about the size of a letter, but a little 
thicker. If he had not mounted the steps with his eyes 
on the Windows, searching for her face, he would have 
seen it at once, and spared himself these minutes of 
waiting. He took it up in bewilderment, and tumed it 
in his numbed hands; it was heavy, and from it, leaving 
only a piece of paper in his grasp, his purse feil to the 
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ground. More and more astonished, he picked up the 
purse, and put it in his pocket He looked at the 
window, but no one showed; then at the paper in his 
band. Inside the letter were three lines of writing. 

His face feil as he read them. "Ishall not admityou, " 
they ran. *'Ifyou try to enter, you will attract notice and 
destroy me. Go, and God bless and reward you, You 
cannot save me, and to see you perish were a worse pang 
than the worst/' 

The words swam before his eyes. "I will beat down 
the door," he muttered, tears in his voice, tears welling 
up in his heart and choking him. And he raised his 
hand. «I wül '' 

But he did nothing. " Vou will attract notice and destroy 
me." Ah, she had thought it out too well. Too well, 
out of the wisdom of great love, she had known how to 
bridle him. He dared not do anything that would direct 
notice to the house. 

But desert her? Never; and after a moment's thought 
he drew off, his plans formed. As he retired, when he 
had gone some yards from the door, he heard the 
window closed sharply behind him. He looked back 
and saw his cloak lying on the ground. Tears rose 

The Long Night. //. I Z 
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again to bis eyes, as he returned, took it up, donned it, 
r and with a last lingering look at the window, tumed 
away. She would think that he had taken her at her 
word; but no matter! 

He walked along the Corraterie, and passing the four 
Square watch-towers with pointed roofs that stood at 
intervals along the wall, he came to the two projecting 
demilunes, or bastions, that marked the angle where the 
ramparts met the Rhone; a point from which the wall 
descended to the bridge. In one of these bastions he 
ensconced himself; and selecting a place whence he could, 
without being seen, command the length of the Corraterie, 
he set himself to watch the Royaumes* house. By-and-by 
he would go into the town and procure food, and, re- 
tuming, keep guard until nightfall. Afler dark, if the 
day passed without event, he would find his way into the 
house by force or fraud. In a rapture of anticipation he 
pictured his entrance, her reluctant joy, her tears and 
smiles, and fond reproaches. As he loved her, as he must 
love her the more for the trick she had played him, she 
must love him the more for his retum in her teeth. And 
the next day was Sunday, when it was unlikely that any 
Steps would be taken. That whole day he would have 
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with her, through it he would sit with her! A whole 
day without fear? It seemed an age. He did not, he 
would not look beyond it! 

He had not broken his fast, and hunger presently drove 
him into the town. But within half an hour he was at his 
post again. A glance at the Royaumes' house showed 
him that nothing had happened, and, resuming his seat 
in the deserted bastion, he began a watch that as long as 
he lived stood clear in his memory of the past. The day 
was cold and bright, and frosty with a nipping wind. 
Mont Blanc and the long ränge of snow-clad summits 
that flanked it rose dazzlingly bright against the blue 
sky. The most distant object seemed near; the wavelets 
on the unfrozen water of the lake gave to the surface, 
usaally so blue, a rough, grey aspect The breeze which 
produced this appearance kept the ramparts clear of 
loiterers; and even those who were abroad preferred the 
more sheltered streets, or went hurriedly about their busi- 
ness. The guards were content to shiver in the guard- 
rooms of the gate-towers, and if Claude blessed once 
the kind afterthought which had dropped his cloak from 
the window, he blessed it a dozen times. Wrapt in its 
thick folds, it was all he could do to hold his ground 
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against the cold. Without it he must have withdrawn 
or succumbed. 

Through the morning he watched the house jealously, 
trembling at every movement which took place at the 
Tertasse Gate; lest it herald the approach of the officers 
to arrest the women. But nothing happened, and as the 
day wore on he grew more hopeful. He might, indeed, 
have begun to think Anne over-timid and his fears un- 
warranted, if he had not seen, a little before sunset, a 
thing which opened his eyes. 

Two women and some children came out of a house 
not far from the bastion. They passed towards the 
Tertasse Gate, and he watched them. Before they came 
to the Royaumes' house, the children paused, flung their 
clöaks over their heads, and, thus protecled, ran past the 
house. The women foUowed, more slowly, but gavc the 
house a wide berth, and each passed with a Aap of her 
hood held between her face and the Windows; when 
they had gone by they exchanged signals of abhorrence. 
The sight was no more than of a piece with the out- 
rage on Anne; but, Coming when it did, Coming whea 
he was beginning to think that he had been mistaken. 
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when he was beginning to hope, it depressed Claude 
dismally. 

For comfort he looked forward to the hour when it 
would be dark. "By hook or by crook," he muttered, 
«I shall enter then." 

He had barely finished the sentence, when he ob- 
served moving along the ramparts towards him a figure 
he knew. It was Grio. There was nothing stränge in 
the man's presence in that place, for he was an idler and 
a sot; but Claude did not wish to meet him, and debated 
in his mind whether he should retreat before the other 
came up. Pride said one thing, discretion another. He 
wanted no fracas, and he was still hanging doubtful, 
measuring the distance between them, when — away went 
his thoughts. What was Grio doing? 

The Spaniard had come to a stand, and was leaning 
on the wall, looking idly into the fosse. The posture 
would have been the most natural in the world on a warm 
day. On that day it caught Claude's attention; and — was 
he mistaken, or were the hands that, under cover of 
Grio's cloak, rested on the wall busy about something? 

In any case he must make up his mind whether he 
moved or stayed. For Grio was Coming on again. 
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Claude hesitated a moment. Then he detCimined to 
stay. The next he was glad he had so determined, for 
Grio afler stroUing on in seeming carelessness to a point 
not twenty yards from him, and well commanded from 
his seat, leant again on the wall, and seemed to be en- 
joying the view. This time Claude was sure, from the 
movement of his Shoulders, that his hands were employed. 

"In what?" The young man asked himself the 
question; and noted that beside Grio's lefl heel lay a 
piece of broken tue of a peculiar colour. The next 
moment he had an inspiration. He drew up his feet on 
the seat, drew his cloak over his head and affected to be 
asleep. What Grio, when he came upon him, thought 
of a man who chose to sleep in the open in such weather 
he did not leam, for after Standing awhile — as Claude's 
ears told him — opposite the sleeper, the Spaniard tumei 
and walked back the way he had come. This time, and 
though he now had the wind at his back, he walked 
briskly; as a man would walk in such weather, or as a 
pian might walk who had done his business. 

Claude waited until his coarse, heavy figure had dis- 
appeared through the Porte Tertasse; nay, he waited 
until the light began to fail. Then, while he could still 
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pick out the red potsherd, he approached the wall, leant 
over it, and, failing to detect anything with his eyes, 
passed his fingers down the stones. 

They alighted on a nail; a nail thrust lightly into 
the mortar bdow the coping stone. For what purpose? 
His blood beginning to move more quickly Claude asked 
himself the question. To support a rope? And so to 
enable someone to leave the town? The nail, barely 
pushed into the mortar, would hardiy support the weight 
of a dozen yards of twine. 

Perhaps the nail was there by chance, and Grio had 
naught to do with it He could settle that doubt In a 
few moments he had settled it. Under cover of the grow- 
ing darkness, he walked to the place at which he had seen 
Grio pause for the first time. A short search discovered 
a second nail as lightly secured as the other. Had he 
not been careful it would have fallen beneath his touch. 

What did the nails there? Claude was not stupid, 
yet he was long in hitting on an explanation. It was a 
fanciful, extravagant notion when he got it, but one that 
set his chilled blood running, and his hands tingling, one 
that might mean much to himself and to others. It was 
unlikely, it was improbable, it was out of the common; 
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but it was an explanation. It was a mighty thing to 
hang upon too weak nails; but such as it was — and 
he tumed it over and over in his mind before he dared 
entertain it — he could find no other. And presently, 
his eyes alight, his pulses riotous, his foot dancing, he 
walked down the Corraterie — with scarce a look at the 
house which had held his thoughts.all day — and passed 
into the town. As he passed through the gateway he 
hung an instant and cast an inquisitive eye into the 
guard-room of the Tertasse. It was nearly empty. Two 
men sat drowsing before the fire, their boot-heels aniong 
the embers, a black jack between them, 

The fact weighed something in the balance of pro- 
babilities: and in growing exdtement, Claude hunied on, 
sought the cookshop at which he had broken his fast — 
a humble place, Hcensed for the scholars — and ate his 
supper, not knowing what he ate, nor with whom he ate 
it. It was only by chance that his ear caught, at a 
certain moment, a new tone in the goodwife's voice; 
and that he looked up, and saw her greet her hus- 
band. 

"Aye!" the man said, putting off his bandoleer, and 
answermg the exclamation of surprise which his entrance 
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had evoked. "It's bed for me to-night It*s so cold 
they will send but half the rounds." 

"Whose Order is that?" asked a scholar at Claude's 
table. 

«Messer Blondel's.'» 

"Shows his sense!" the goodwife cried roundly. "A 
good man, and knows when to watch and when to ha' 
donel" 

Claude said nothing, but he rose with buming cheeks, 
paid his share — it was seven o'clock— and, passing out^ 
made his way back. It should be said that in addition 
to the Tertasse Gate, two lesser gates, the Treille on the 
one hand and the Monnaye on the other, led from the 
town proper to the Corraterie; and this time he chose 
to go out by the Treille. Having ascertained that the 
guard-room there also was almost denuded of men, he 
passed along the Corraterie to his bastion, hugging the 
houses on his right, and giving the wall a wide berth. 
Although the cold wind blew in his face he paused 
several times to listen, nor did he enter his bastion until 
he had patiently made certain that it was untenanted. 

The night was very dark: it was the night of Decem- 
her the 1 2th, old style, the longest and deadest of the 
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year. Far below him in the black abyss on which the 
wall looked down, a few oil lamps marked the Island 
and the town beyond the Rhone. Behind him, on his 
left, a glimmer escaping here and there from the upper 
Windows marked the line of the Corraterie, of which the 
width is greatest at the end farthest from the river. 
Near the far extremity of the rampart a bright light 
marked the Porte Neuve, distant about two handred 
yards from his post, and about seventy or eighty from 
the Porte Tertasse, the inner gate which corresponded 
with it Straight from him to the Porte Neuve ran the 
rampart a few feet high on the inner side, some thirty 
feet high on the outer, but shrouded for the present in 
a black gloom that defied his keenest vision. 

He waited more than an hour, his ears on the alert 
At the end of that time, he drew a deep breath of rehef, 
A Step that might have been the Step of a sentry pacing 
the rampart, and now pausing, now moving on, begän to 
approach him. It came on, paused, came on, paused — 
this time close at band. Two or three dull sounds fol- 
lowed, then the sharper noise of a falling stone. Imme- 
diately the foot of the sentry, if sentry it was, began to 
retreat 
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Claude drove his nails into the palms of his hands 
and waited, waited through an eternity, waited until the 
retreating foot had almost reached, as he judged, the 
Porte Tertasse. Then he stole out, groped his way to 
the wall, and passed his hand along the outer side until 
he came to the nail. He found it. It had been made 
secure, and from it depended a thin string. 

He set to work at once to draw up the string. There 
was a small weight attached to it, which rose slowly until 
it reached his hand. It was a stone about as large as 
the fist, and of a whitish colour. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
IN TWO CHARACTERS. 

After the wave, the trough of the wave; after actioni 
passion. Not to sink a litüe after rising to the pitch of 
self-sacrifice, not to shed, when the deed is done, some 
bitter tears of regret and sdf-pity, were to be cast in a 
mould above the human. 

When the cloak — dear garment! — had slipped from 
her hands and the head bent that its owner might raise 
the cloak had passed from sight — when Anne had fled 
to the farther side of the room, to the farther side of the 
settle, and had heard his step die away, she would have 
given the world to see him again, to feel his arm about 
her, to hear the sound of his voice. The tears streamed 
down her face; in vain she tried to stay them with her 
hands, in vain she chid herseif for her weakness. "It is 
for him! for him!" she moaned, and hid her face in her 
hands. But words stay no tears; and on the hearth 
which his Coming had changed for her, Standing where 
she had first seen him, where she had heard his first 
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words of love, where she had tried him, she wept bitter 
tears for him. 

The Storni died away at last — for after every storm 
falls a calm — but it left the empty house, the empty 
heart, silence. Her mother? She had still her mother, 
and with lagging footsteps she went upstairs to her. But 
she found her in a deep sleep, and she descended again» 
and going to his room began to put together his few 
belongings, the clothes he had worn, the books he had 
read; that if the house were entered they might not be 
lost to him. She buried her face in his garments and 
kissed them, fondly, tenderly, passionately, lingering over 
the tasky and at last putting the things from her with 
reluctance. A knot of ribbon which she had seen him 
wear in the neck of his shirt on holidays she took and 
hid in her bosom, and fetching a length of her own 
ribbon she put it in place of the other. This she thought 
she could do without fear of bringing suspicion on him, 
for he alone would discem the exchange. Would he 
notice it? Would he weep when he found the ribbon 
as she wept now? And fondle it tenderly? At the 
thought her tears gushed fprth. 

The day wore on, Supported by the knowledge that 
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even a slight shock might cast her mother into one of 
her fits, Anne hid her fears from her, though the effort 
was as the lifting of a great weight On the pretext that 
the light hurt the invalides sight, she shaded the window, 
and so hid the hollows under her eyes and the wan 
looks that must have betrayed the forced nature of her 
cheerfulness. As a rule Madame Royaume's eyes> quick- 
ened by love, were keen; but this day she slept much, 
and the night was fairly advanced when Anne, in the 
act of preparing to lie down, tamed and saw her mother 
sitting erect in the bed. 

The old woman's eyes were strangely bright Her 
face wore an intent expression which arrested her 
daughter where she stood. 

"Mother, what is it?** she cried. 

"Listen!" Madame Royaume answered. "What is 
that?" 

"I hear nothing," Anne said, hoping to soothe her. 
And she approached the bed. 

"I hear much," her mother retorted. "Go! Go and 
See, child, what it is!" She pointed to the door, but, 
before Anne could reach it, she raised her band for 
3ilence. "They are crossing the ditch," she muttered, 
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her eyes dilated. "One, two, many, many of them! 
Many of them! They are throwing down hurdles, and 
wattles, and crossing on them! And there is a priest 
with them " 

"Mother!" 

«A priest!" Her voice dropped a little. "The lad- 
ders are black," she whispered. "Black ladders! Aye, 
swathed in black cloth; and now they set them against 
the wall. The priest absolves them, and they begin to 
mount. They are mounting! They are mounting now." 

"Mother!" There was sharp pain in Anne's voice. 
Who does not know the heartache with which it is seen 
that the mind of a loved one is wandering from us? And 
yet she was puzzled. She dreaded cne of those scenes 
in which her young strength was barely sufficient to con- 
trol and soothe the frail form before her. But they did 
not begin as a rule in this fashion; here, though the mind 
wandered, was an absence of the wildness to which she 
had become inured Here — and yet as she listened, as 
she looked, now at her mother, now into the dimly lighted 
Corners of the room, where those dilated eyes seemed to 
See things unseen by her, black things, she found this 
phase no less disquieting than the other. 
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"Hush!" Madame Royaume continued, lieeding her 
daughter's interruption no farther than by that word and 
an impatient movement of the band. "A stone has fallen 
and Struck one down. They raise him, he is lifeless! 
No, he moves, he rises. They set other ladders against 
the walL They mount now by tens and twenties — and 
— it is growing dark — dark, child. Dark!" She seemed 
to try to put away a curtain with her hands. 

"Motherl" Anne cried, bending over the bed and 
taking her mother's hand. "Don% dear! Don'ti You 
frighten me." 

The old woman raised her hand for silence, and con- 
tinued to gaze before her. Anne's arm was round her; 
the girl marked with astonishment, almost with awe, how 
strongly and stiffly she sat up. She marvelled still more 
when her mother murmured in the same tone, "I can see 
no more," sighed, and sank gently back. Anne bent 
over her. "I can — see no more," Madame Royaume 
repeated; "I can " She was asleepl 

Anne bent over her, and after listening awhile to her 
easy breathing, heaved a deep sigh of relief. Her mother 
had been talking in her sleep; and she, Anne, had 
alarmed herseif for nothing. Nevertheless, as she tumed 
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from the bed she looked nervously over her Shoulder. 
The other's wandering or dream, or what it was, had left 
a vague disquiet in her mind, and presently she took the 
lamp and, opening the door, passed out, and, with her 
hands still on the latch, listened. 

Suddenly her heart bounded, her startled eyes leapt 
upward to the ceiling. Close to her, above her, she 
heard a sound. 

It came from a trap-door that led to the tiles; a 
trap that even as her eyes reached it, lifted itself with 
a rending sound. Save for the bedridden woman, Anne 
was alone in the house; and for one instant it was a 
question whether she held her ground or fled shrieking 
into the room she had left. For an instant; then the in- 
stinct to shield her mother won the day, and with fascinated 
eyes she watched the legs of a man drop through the 
aperture, watched a body foUow, and — and at last, a face. 

Qaude's face! But changed. Even while she sank 
gasping against the wall — for the surprise was too much 
for her — even while he took the lamp from her shaking 
hand and supported her, and relief and joy began to 
nin like wine through her veins, she knew it The force- 
ful look, the tightened lips, the eyes gleaming with de- 
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termination — all were new to her. They gave him an 
aspect so old, so stränge, that when he had kbsed her 
once she put him from her. 

"What is it?" she said. "Oh, Claudel What is it? 
What has happened?" 

Letting a smile appear — but such a smile as did not 
reassure her — he signed to her to go before him down- 
stairs. She complied; but at the foot of the first flight 
she stopped, unable to bear the suspense longer. She 
tumed to him again. "What is it?" she cried. "Some- 
thing has happened?" 

"Something is happening," he answered. His eyes 
shone, exultant "But it is a matter for othersl We 
may be easy!" 

«What is it?»' 

"The Savoyards are in Geneva." 

She Started incredulously. "In Geneva? Here?" 
she exclaimed. "The enemy?" 

He nodded. 

"Here? In Geneva?" she repeated. She could not 
have heard aright 

"Yes." 

But she still looked at him; she could not reconcile 
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his words with his manner. This, the grealest calamity 
that could happen, this which she had been brought up 
to fear as the worst and most awful of catastrophes — 
could he talk of it, could he announce it after this fashion ? 
With a smile, in a tone öf pleasantry? He must be play- 
ing with her. She passed her hand over her eyes, and 
tried to be calm. "But all is quiet?" she said. 

"All is quiet now," he answered. "After midnight 
the trouble will begin." 

Still she could not understand him. His face said 
one thing, his voice another. Besides> the town was 
quiet: no sound of riot or disturbance, no clash of steel, 
no tramp of feet penetrated the walls. And the house 
stood on the ramparts where the first alarm must be 
given. "Do you mean," she asked at last, her eyeö 
fixed steadfastly on him, "that they are going to attacfc 
the town after midnight?" 

"They are here now," he replied, shrugging his 
Shoulders. "They scaled the wall after the guard had 
gone round at eleven, and they are lying by tens and 
twenties along the outer side of the Corraterie, waiting 
for the hour and the signal." 

She passed her hand across her closed eyes, and 

'3* 
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looked again, perplexedly. "And you," she said, "you? 
I do not understand. If this be so, what are you doing 
here?" 

"Here?" 

"Aye, here! Why have you not given the alarm in 
the town?" 

"Why should I give the alarm?" he retorted cooUy. 
"To save those who hounded you through the streets 
two days ago? To save those who to-morrow may put 
you to the torture and bum you like the vilest of 
creatures? Save them?" with a grim smile. "No, let 
them save themselves!" 

"But " 

"I would save you! not them! I would save your 
mother! not them! And it is done. Let the Grand 
Duke triumph to-night, let Savoy take Geneva, and our 
good townsfolk will have other matters to occupy their 
thoughts to-morrow! Aye, and through many and many 
a morrow to come! Save them?" with a grim note in 
his voice; "no, I save you. Let them save themselves! 
It is God's mercy on us, and His judgment on them! 
Or why happens it to-night? To-night of all nights in 
the year?" 
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She was very pale, and for a moment remained silent: 
whether she feit the temptation to which he had suc- 
cumbed, or was seeking what she should say to move 
him, is uncertain. At last, "It is impossible," she mur- 
mured, in a low voice. "You have not thought of the 
women and children, of the fathers and mothers who 
will suffer.*' 

"And your mother!" 

"Is one. God forbid that I should save her at the ex- 
pense of all! God forbid!" she wailed, as if she feared 
her own strength, as if the temptation alraost overcame 
her. And then laying her hand on his arm and looking 
up to him — his face was set so hard — "You will not do 
this!" she said. "You will not do this! Could we be 
happy after? Could we be happy with blood on our 
heads, and on our hands, and on our hearts! Happy, 
oh noi Claude, dear heart, dear husband, we cannot buy 
happiness so, or life so, or love so! We cannot save our- 
selves — so! We cannot play God's part — so!" 

"It is not we who do it," he answered stubbomly, 

"It is we who may prevent it!" she answered, lean- 
ing more heavily on his arm, looking up to him more 
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eamestly; with pleading eyes which it was hard to re- 
fuse. "Would you, to save us, have betrayed Geneva?" 

He groaned — she had moved him. "God knows!*' 
he answered. "To save you — I thmk I would!" 

"You would not! You would not!" she repeated. 
"Neither must you do thisl Honour, faith, duty, all 
forbid it!" 

"And love?" he cried. 

"And love!" she answered. "For who would love 
dishonoured? Who would love in shame? No; go as 
you have come, and give the alarm! And do, and help! 
Go, as you have come! But how" — with a startled look 
as she thought of the trap-door — "did you come?" 

"By the Tertasse Gate," he explained. "There were 
but two men on guard, and they were asleep. I passed 
them unseen, climbed the stairs to the leads — I have 
been up twice before — and crossed the roofs. I knew I 
could come this way unseen, and if I had come by the 
door " 

She understood and cut him short "Then go as 
you came and rouse the watch in the gate!" she cried 
feverishly. "Rouse them and all, and Heaven grant 
you be not too late! Go, Claude, for the love of me, for 
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the love of God, go quickly!" Her hands on his arm 
shook with eagerness. "So that, if there be treachery 
here " 

"There is treachery!" he said darkly. "Grio " 

"We at least shall have no part in it! You will go? 
You will go?" she repeated, cliiiging to his arm, trem- 
bling against him, looking up to him with eyes which 
he could not resist. Love wrestled here, on the higher, 
the nobler, the unselfish side, and came the stronger 
out of the contest. There were tears in his eyes as he 
answered. 

"I will go. You are right, Anne. But you will be 
alone." 

"I run no greater risk than others," she answered. 

He held her to him, and their Ups met once. And in 
that instant, her heart beating against his, she com* 
prehended to what she was sending him, into what peril 
of life, into what a dark hell of force and fire and blood; 
and her arms clung to him as if she could not let him 
go. Then, "Go, and God keep you!" she murmured in 
a choked voice. And she thrust him from her. 

A moment later he was on the roof, a^d she was 
kneeling where he had left her, bowed down, with her face 
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on the bare stairs in an agony of prayer for him. But not 
for long; she had her part to do. She hurried down to 
he living-room and made sure that the strong shutters 
were secured; then up to Basterga's room and to Grio's, 
and as far as her strength went she piled the furniture 
against Üie iron-barred casements that looked onto the 
ramparts. While she workcd her ears listened for the 
alarm, but, until she had finished and was ascending 
with the light to her mother's room she heard nothing. 
Then a distant cry, a faint challenge, tiie drum-drum of 
running feet, a second cry — and silence. It might be his 
death-cry she had heard; and she stood with a white 
face, shivering, waiting, bearing the woman's bürden of 
suspense. To lie down by her mother was impossible; 
rapine, murder, fire, all the horrors, all the perils of a city 
taken by surprise, crowded into her mind. Yet they 
moved her not so much as the dangers he ran, whom she 
had sent forth to confront them, whom she had plucked 
from her own breast that he might face them! 

Meanwhile, Claude, after gaining the tilcs, paused a 
moraent to consider his next step. Far below him, on 
the narrow, black triangle of the Corraterie, lay the 
Savoyards, some three hundred in number, who had 
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scaled the wall. Out of the darkness of the piain, beyond 
and below them, rose the faint, distant quacking of 
alarmed ducks, proving that others of the enemy moved 
there. Even as he listened, the whirr of a wild goose 
winging its flight over the city came to his ear. On his 
left, with a dim oil lamp marking, here or there, the 
meeting of four ways, the town slept unsuspicious, reck- 
ing nothing of the fate prepared for it 

It was a solemn moment, and Claude on the roof 
under the night sky, feit it to be so. Restored to his 
higher seif, he breathed aprayer for guidance and for 
her, and was as eager now as he had before been cold. 
But not the less for that did he ply the wits that, work- 
ing freely in this hour of peril, proved him one of those 
whom battle owns for master. He had gathered enough, 
lying on his face in the bastion, to feel sure that the 
forlom hope which had gained a footing on the wall 
would not move until the arrival of the mäin body whom 
it was its plan to adrait by the Porte Neuve. To carry 
the alarm to the Porte Neuve, tiierefore, and secure that 
gate, seemed to be the first and most urgent step; since 
to secure 'the Tertasse and the other inner gates would 
be of little avail, if the main body of the enemy were 
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once in possession of the ramparts. The course that 
at first sight seemed the most obvious — to enter the 
town, give the alarm at the town hall, and set the tocsin 
ringing — he rejected; for white the town was arming, 
the three hundred who had entered might seize the Porte 
Neuve, and so secure the entrance of the main body. 

These calculations occupied no more than a few 
seconds: tlien, his mind made up to the couise he must 
pursue, he crawled as quickly, but also as quietly, as he 
could along the dark parapets until he gained the leads 
of the Tertasse. Safe so far, he proceeded, with equal 
or greater caution, to descend the narrow cork-screw 
staircase, that led to the guard-room on the ground floor. 

He forgot that it is more easy to ascend without noise 
than to descend. With all his care he stumbled when 
he was within three steps of the bottom. He tried to 
save himself, but feil against the half-open door, flung 
it wide, and, barely keeping his feet, found himself face 
to face with the two watchmen, who, startled by the noise, 
had Sprung to their feet, thinking the devil was upon 
them. One, with an oath upon his Ups, reached for his 
half-pike; his fellow, less sober, steadied himself by rest- 
ing a hand on the table. 
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If they gave the ahum, his plan was gone. The 
enemy, finding themselves discovered, would seize the 
Porte Neuve. "One minute!" he cried breathlessly. 
"Let me explain!" 

"Youl" the more sober retorted, glaring fiercely at 
him. "Who the devil are you? And where have you 
been?" 

" Quiet, man, quiet 1 " 

«What is it?" 

"Treasonl" Claude answered, imploring silence by a 
gesture. "Treason! That is what it is! But for God's 
sake, no noise! Nö noise, man, or our throats are as 
good as cut! Savoy has the wall!" 

The man stared, and no wonder. "You are mad," 
he Said, "or driink! Savoy " 

"Fool, it is so!" Claude cried, beside himself with 
impatience. 

«Savoy?" 

"They are under the trees on the ramparts within 
a few yards of us now! Three hundred of them! A 
Word and you will feel their pikes in your breast! Listen 
to me!" 

But with a iaugh of derision the drunken man cut 
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him Short "Savoy here — on the wall!" he hiccoughed. 
"And we on guard!" 

"It is so!" Claude urged. "Believe me, it is so! 
And we must be wary." 

"You lie, young man! And TU — hie — PU prove it! 
See here! Savoy on the wall, indeed! Savoy? And 
we on guard?" 

He lurched in two strides to the outer door, seized 
ity and supported himself by it Claude leant forward 
to stop him, but cx)uld not reach, being on the other 
side of the table. He called to the other to do so. 
"Stop him!" he said. "Stop him!" 

The man might have done so, but he did not stir; 
and "Stop him?" the sot answered, his hand on the 
door. "Not — two of you — will stop him! Now, then! 
Savoy, indeed 1 On the wall? TU show you!" 

He let the door go, and reeled three paces into the 
darkness outside, waving his hands as if he drove 
chickens. "Savoy! Savoy!" he cried; but whether in 
drunken bravado, in derision, or in pure disbelief, God 
only knowsl For the word had barely passed his Ups 
the second time before a guigling scream followed, 
freezing the hearts of the two listeners; and, before the 
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second guard could dose the door or move from his place 
on the hearth, four men sprang in out of the darkness, 
and bore him back, Before he had Struck a blow they 
had pinned him against the wall. 

Claude owed his escape to his position behind the 
door. They did not see him as they sprang in, intent 
on the one they did see. He knew resistance to be futile, 
and a bound carried him into the darkness of the cork- 
screw staircase. Once there, he dared not move. Thence 
he saw and heard what followed. 

The man pinned against the wall, with the point of 
a knife flickering before his eyes, begged piteously for 
his life. 

"Then silence!" Basterga answered — for the fore- 
most who had entered was he. "A word and you 
die!" 

"Better let me finish him at once!" Grio growled. 
The prisoner's face was ashen, his eyes were starting 
from his head. "Dead men give no alarms." 

"Mercy! Mercy!" the man gasped. 

"Aye, aye, let him live," Basterga said good-naturedly. 
•'But he must be gagged. Tum your face to the wall, 
my man!" 
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The poor wretch complied with gratitude. In a 
twinkling the Paduan's huge fingers closed round his 
neck, and over his wind-pipe. **Now strike," the big 
man hissed. "He will make no noise!" 

With a sickening thud Grio's knife sank between 
the Shoulders, a moment the body writhed in Basterga's 
herculeaii grip, then it sank lifeless to the floor. "Had 
yöu Struck him, fool," Basterga muttered wrathfuUy, wip- 
ing a little blood from his sleeve, <*as you wanted to 
strike him, he had squealed iike a pigl Now 'tis the 
same, and no noise. Hai Seize himl" 

He spoke too late. Claude had seen his opportunity, 
and as the treacherous blow was Struck had crept forth. 
At the moment the other saw him he bounded over the 
threshold. Even as his feet touched the ground a man 
who stood outside lunged at him with a pike but missed- 
him — a chance, for Claude had not seen the striker. The 
next moment the young man had launched himself into 
the darkness and was running for his life across the 
Corraterie in the direction of the Porte Neuve. 

He knew that his foes were lying on every sidfe of 
him, and the cry of "Seize him! Seize him!" went with* 
him, making every step a separate peril. He could not 
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See a yard, but he was young and fleet and active; and 
the darkness covering him, the men were confused. 
Over more than one black object he bounded like a 
deer. Once a man rising in front of him brought him 
heavily to the ground, but by good fortune it was his 
foot Struck the man, and on the head, and the fellow 
lay still and let him rise. A moment later another 
gripped him, but Claude and he feil together, and the 
younger man, rolling nimbly sideways, got clear and to 
his feet again, made for the wall on his right, tumed 
left again, and already thought himself over the threshold 
of the Porte Neuve. The cry "Aux Armes! Aux Armes!" 
was already on his Ups, he thought he had succeeded, 
when between his eyes and the faintly lighted gäteway 
a dozen forms rose as by magic and poured in before 
him — so near to him that, unable to check himself, he 
jostled the hindmost. 

He might have entered with them, so near was he. 
But he saw that he was too late; he guessed that the 
outcry behind him had precipitated the attack, and, 
arresting himself outside the ring of light, but within a 
few paces of the gateway, he threw himself on the ground 
and awaited the event It was not long in declaring 
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itself. For a few seconds a dull roar of shots and shouts 
and curses fiUed the gate. Then out again, helter-skelter, 
with a flash of exploding powder and a whirl of steel 
and blows, came defenders and assailants in a crowd, 
the former bent on escaping, the latter on cutting them 
oif from the Porte Tertasse and the town. For an instant 
after they had poured out the gate seemed quiet, and 
with his eyes upon it, Claude rose, first to his knees and 
then to his feet, paused a moment in doubt, then darted 
in and entered the guard-room. 

The firelight — the other lights in the sraall, dingy 
Chamber had been trampled under foot — showed him 
two wounded men groaning on the floor, and the body 
of a third who lay apparently dead. Claude bent over 
one, found what he wanted — a half-pike — and glided to 
the door of the stairs that led to the roof. It was in the 
same position as in the Tertasse. He opened it, passed 
through it, mounted two Steps, and in the darkness 
came plump against someone who seized him by the 
throat. 

The man had no weapon — at any rate he did not 
strike; and Claude, taken by surprise, could not level 
his pike in the narrow stairway. For a moment they 
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OTcstied, Claude striving to bring his weapon to bear oü 
his foe, the latter trying to strangle him. But the ad- 
vantage of the stairs lay with the first comer, who was 
the uppermosty and gradually he bore Claude back and 
back. The young man, however, would not let go sudi 
hold as he had, and both were on the point of falling 
out on the floor of the guard-room when the light dis- 
dosed Claude's face. 

**You are of us!" his Opponent panted. And ab- 
ruptly he released his grip. 

"Geneval" 

**I know you!" The man was one of the guard who, 
in the alarm, had escaped into the stairway. **l know 
you! You live in the Corraterie!'* 

Claude wasted not a second. "Up!" he cried. "We 
can hold the roof! Up, man, for your life! For youi* 
life! It is our only chancel" 

With the fear of death upon him, the other needed 
no second telling. He tumed, and groped upwards in 
haste; and Claude followed, treading on his heels; nor 
a moment too soon. While they were still within the 
staircase, which their elbows rubbed on either side, they 
heard the enemy swarm into the room bdow. Cries of 

T%€ Long Night: IL I4 
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triumph, of "Savoy! Savoy!" of "Villc gagn^! gagntel" 
hummed dully up to them, and prodaimed the nairow- 
ness of their escape. Then the night air met iheir faces, 
they bent thdr heads and passed out upon the leads; 
they had above them the stars, and below them all the 
World of night, with its tramp of hidden feet, its swaying 
lights so tiny and distant, and here and there its ay of 
"Savoy! Savoyl" that showed that the enemy,' rel)dng 
on their capture of the Porte Neuve, were casting off 
disgulse. 

Qaude heard and saw all, but lost not a moment. 
He had not made this haste for his life only: before he 
had risen to his knees or set foot in the gate, he had 
formed his plan. "The PortcuUis!" he cried. "The Port- 
cuUis! Where are the chains? On this side?" Less than a 
week before he had stood and watched the guard as 
they released it and raised it again for practice. 

The soldier, familiär with the tower, should have been 
able to go to the chains at once. But though he had 
struggled for his life and was ready to struggle for it 
again, he had not recovered his nerve, and he shrank 
from leaving the stairs, in holding which their one chance 
consisted. He muttered, however, that the winch was cm 
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such and such a side, and, with his head in the stair- 
way, indicated the direction with his hand. Claude 
groped his way to the spot, his breath Coming fast; for- 
tunately he laid his hand almost at once on the chains 
and feit for the spike, which he knew he must draw or 
knock out That done, the winch would fly round, and 
the huge machine fall by its own weight 

On a sudden, "They are coming!" the soldier cried 
in a terrified whisper. "My God, they are Coming! Come 
back! Come back!'* For Claude had their only weapon, 
and the guard was defenceless. Defenceless by the side 
of the stairs up which the foe was climbing! 

The hahr rose on Qaude's head, but he set his teeth; 

though the man died, though he died, the portcullis must 

fall! More than his own life, more than the lives of both 

of them, more than lives a hundred or a thousand hung 

on that holt; the fate of millions yet unbom, the freedom 

and the future of a country hung on that holt which 

would not give way — though now he had found it and 

was hammering it Grinding his teeth, the sweat on his 

brow, he beat on it with the pike, strack the iron with 

the strength of despair, stooped to see what was amiss 

14* 
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— Still with the frenzied prayers of tiie other in his ears 
— saw ity and Struck again and again — and againl 

Whirr! The winch flew round, barely missing his 
head. With a harsh, grinding sound that rose with in- 
credible swiflness to a scream, pierdng the night, the 
ponderous grating slid down, crashed home and barred 
all entrance — dosed the Porte Neuve. It did more, 
though Claude did not know it. It cut off the engineer 
from the outer gate, of which the keys were at the Town 
Hall, and against which in another minute, another sixty 
seconds, he had set his petard. That set and exploded, 
Geneva had lain open to its enemies. As it was, so 
small was the margin, so fatally accurate the closing, 
that when the day rose, it disdosed a portent When 
the Victors came to examine the spot they found beneath 
the portcullis the mangled form of one of the engineers, 
and beside him lay his petard. 
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CHAPTER X. 

armes! armes! 

Claude did not know all that he had done, or the 
narrow margin of time by which he had succeeded. 
But he did know that he had saved the gate; that 
gate on the outer side of which four thousand of the 
picked troops of Savoy were waiting the word to enter. 
He knew that he had done it with death at his elbow 
and with the cries of his panic-stricken comrade in his 
ears. And in the moment of success he rose above the 
common level. He feit himself master of fear, lord of 
death; in the exultation of his triumph he thought 
nothing too hard or too dangerous for him. 

It was well perhaps that he had this feeling, for he 
had not a moment to waste if he would save himself. 
As the portcuUis strack the ground with a thunderous 
Crash and rebounded, and he tumed from the winch to 
the stairheady a last waming, cut short in the utterance, 
reached him, and he saw through the gloom that his 
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companion was already in the grip of a figure which 
had succeeded in passing out of the staircase. Claude 
did not hesitate. With a roar of rage he ran like a bull 
at the enemy, Struck him füll under the arm with his 
pike, and drove him doubled up into the stairhead, with 
such force that the Genevese had much ado to free 
himself. 

The man was Struck helpless — dead for aught that 
appeared at the moment. But the pike coming in con- 
tact with the edge of his corselet had not penetrated, and 
Gaude recovered it quickly, and levelled it in waiting 
for the next comer. At the same time he adjured his 
comrade to secure the fallen man's weapon. The guard 
sdzed it, and the two waited, with suspended breath, for 
the sally which they were sure must come. 

But the stairs were narrow, the fallen body blocked 
the outlet, and possibly the assailants had expected no 
resistance. Finding it, they thought better of it A 
moment and they could be heard beating a retreat 

"Pardieu! they are going!'* the guard exdaimed; 
and he began to shake. 

"Aye, but they will retum!" Qaude answered grimly. 
**Have no fear of that! The portcullis is down, and the 
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only way to raise it, is up these stairs. But it will be 
hard if, armed as we are now, we cannot baffle them! 
Has he no pistol?" 

Marcadel — that was the sokKer's name — feit about the 
prostrate man, but fouiid none; and bidding him listen 
and not move for bis life — but there was little need of 
the injunction — Claude passed over to the inner edge of 
the roof, facing the Corraterie. Here he raised his voice 
and shouted the alarm with all the force of his lungs, 
hoping thus to Supplement the cries whidi here and 
there had been raised by the Savoyards. 

"Aux Armes! Armes!" he cried. "The enemy is 
at the gate! To arms! To arms!" 

A man ran out of the gateway at the sound of his 
shouting, ievelled a musket and fired at him. The slugs 
flew wide, and Claude, lifted above himself, yelled de- 
fiance, knowing that the more shots were fired the more 
quickly and widely would the alarm be spread. 

That it was spreading, that it was being taken up, his 
Position on the gateway enabled him to discem, distant 
as the Porte Neuve lay from the heart of the town. A 
flare of light at the rear of the Tertasse, and a confused 
hubbub in that quarter, seemed to show that, though 
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the Savoyards had seized the gate, they had not pene- 
trated beyond it Away on his extreme left, where the 
Porte de la Monnaye, hard by his old bastion, overlooked 
the Rhone and the Island, were lights again, and a sound 
of a commotion as though there too the enemy hdd the 
gate, but found farther progress closed against them. On 
the Treille to his right, the most westerly of the three 
inner gates, and the nearest to the Town Hall, the enemy 
seemed to be preparing an attack, for as he ceased to 
shouty muskets exploded in that direction; and as fax as 
he could judge the shots were aimed outwards. 

With such alarms at three inner points — ^to say no- 
thing of the noise at the more distant Porte Neuve — it 
seemed impossible that any part of the dty could remain 
in ignorance of the attack. In truth, as he stood peering 
down into the dark Corraterie, and Ustening to the heavy 
tramp of unseen feet, now here, now there, and the 
Orders that rose from imseen throats — even as he pre- 
pared to tum, summoned by a waming cry from Marcadel, 
the first note of the alarm-bell smote his ear. 

One moment and the air hummed with its heavy 
challenge, and all of Geneva that still slept awoke and 
stood upright. Men ran half naked from their houses. 
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Boys in their teens snatched arms and sallied forth. 
White faces looked into the night from barred Windows 
or lofly dormers; and across narrow wynds and under 
dark Gothic entries men dragged huge chains and hooked 
them, and hurried on to where the alarm seemed loudest 
and the risk most pressing. In an instant in pitch-dark 
alleys lights gleamed and steel jarred on stone; out of 
the darkness deep voices shouted questions, or answered 
or gave Orders, and fix>m a thousand houses, alike in the 
weahhy Bourg du Four with its three-storeyed piles and in 
the sordid lanes about the water and the bridges, went up 
one wail of horror and despair. Men who had dreamed 
of this night for years, and feared it as they feared God's 
day, awoke to find their dream a fact, and never while 
they lived forgot that awakening. While women left 
alone in their homes bolted and barred and feil to 
prayers; or clasped to their breasts babes who prattled, 
not understanding the turmoil, or why their mothers 
looked strangely on them. 

Something of this, something of the horror of that 
sudden awakening, and of the confusion in the narrow 
streets, where voices cried that the enemy were here or 
there or in a third place, änd the bravest knew not which 
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way to tum, penetrated to Claude on the roof of the 
tower; and at the thought of Anne and the perils that 
encircled her — for about the house in the Corraterie the 
uproar rose loudest — his heart melted. But he had not 
long to dwell on her peril; not long to dwell on anything. 
Before the great bell had hurled its waming abroad three 
times he had to go. MarcadePs voice, urgent, insistent, 
Summoned him to the stairhead. 

''They are mustering at the bottomP' the man 
whispered over his Shoulder. He was on his knees, his 
head in the hood of the staircase. The wounded man, 
breathing stertorously, still cumbered the upper Steps, 
Marcadel rested one band on him. 

Qaude thrust in his head and listened. He could 
hear, above the thick breathing of the Savoyard, the stir 
of men muttering and moving in the darkness below; 
and now the stealthy shufHe of feet, and again the faint 
dang of a weapon against the wall. Doubtless it had 
dawned on someone in command below, that here on 
this tower lay the keys of Geneva: that by themselves 
three hundred men could not take, nor hold if they 
took, a town manned by five or six tbousand; conse- 
quently that if Savoy would succeed in the enterprise 
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so boldly begun, she must by hook or crook raise this 
portcuUis and open tbis gate. As a fact, Brunaulieu, tbe 
captain of the forlom bope, had passed tbe word tbat 
the tower must be taken at any cost; and had come 
Jmnself from tbe Porte Tertasse, where a brisk conflict 
was beginning, to see the thing done. 

Claude did not know this, but had he known it, it 
would not have reduced bis courage. 

''Yes, I hear thon/' he whispered in answer to the 
soldier's words. "But they have not mounted far yet. 
And when they come, if two pikes cannot hold this 
doorway which they can pass but one at a time, there 
is no truth in Thennopylse!" 

"I know naught of that," the other answered, rising 
nervously to bis feet "I don't favour heights. Give 
me the lee of a wall and fair odds " 

"Odds?" Qaude echoed vain-gloriously — but only 
the Stars attended to him — "I would not have another 
man!" 

Marcadel seized him by the sleeve. His voice rose 
almost to a scream. "But, by Heaven, there is another 
man!" he cried. "There!" He pointed with a shak- 
ing band to the outer comer of the leads, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the place where the winch of the portcuUis 
stood. "We are betrayed! We are dead men!" he 
babbled. 

Qaude made out a dim figure, crouching against 
the battlement; and the thought, which was also in 
MarcadePs mind, that the enemy had set a ladder 
against the wall and outflanked them, rendered him 
desperate. At any rate there was but one on the roof 
as yet: and quick as thought the young man lowered 
his pike and charged the figure. 

With a shrill scream the man fdl on his knees before 
him. "Mercyl" cried a voice he knew. "Mercy! Don't 
kill me! Don't kill me!" 

It was Louis Gentilis. Claude halted, looked at him 
in amazement, spumed him with his foot ''Up, coward, 
and fight for your life then!" he said. "Or others will 
kill you. How come you here?'* 

The lad still grovelled. "I was in the guard-room," 
he whimpered. "I had come with a message — from the 
Syndic." 

«The Syndic Blondel?" 

"Yes! To remind the Captain that he was to go the 
rounds at eleven exactly. It was late when I got there, 
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and they — oh, this dreadful night — they broke in, and I 
hd on the stairs.'' 

"Well, you can hide no longer. You have got to 
fight nowl" Claude answered grimly. "There are no 
more stairs for any of us except to heavehl I advise 
you to find something, and do your worst. Take the 
winch-bar if you can find nothing eise! And " 

He broke oft Marcadel, who had remained at the 
stairhead, was calling to him in a voice that could no 
longer be resisted — a voice of despair. Claude ran to 
him. He found him with his head in the stairway, but 
with his pike shortened to strike. "They are Coming 1" 
he muttered over his Shoulder. "They are more than 
half-way up now. Be ready and keep your eyes open. 
Be ready!" he continued after a pause. "They are nearly 
— here now!" His breath began to come quickly; at 
last stepping back a pace and bringing his point to the 
Charge. "They are here!" he shouted. "On guard!" 

Claude stooped an inch lower, and with gleammg 
eyes, and feet set warily apart, waited the onset; waited 
with suspended breath for the Charge that must come. 
He could hear the gasps of the wounded man who lay 
on the uppermost step; and once dose to him he caught 
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a sound of shufHing, moving feet, that sent his heart into 
his mouÜL But seconds passed, and more seconds, and 
glare as he might into the black mouth of the staircase, 
from whidi the hood averted even the light of the stars, 
he could make out nothing, no movement, no sign of life ! 

The suspense was growing intolerable. And all the 
time behind him the alarm-bell was flinging ''Doom! 
Doom!" down on the dty, and a thousand sounds of 
fear and strife clutched at his mind and strove to draw 
it from the dark gap at which he waited, as a dog waits 
for a rat at the mouth of its hole. His breath began 
to come quickly, his knees shook. He heard his com- 
panion gasp— human nerves could stand it no longer. 
And then, just as he feit that, come what might, he 
must plunge his pike into the darkness, and settle the 
question, the shuffling sound came anew and steadied 
him, and he set his teeth and waited — waited still. 

But nothing happened, nothing moved. Again the 
seconds, almost the minutes passed, and the deep note of 
the alarm-bell swelled louder and heavier, filling all the 
air, all the night, all the world, with its iron tongue — 
setting the tower reeling, the head swimming. In spite 
of himself, in spite of the fact that he knew his life hung 
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on his vigflance, his thoughts wandered; wandered to 
Anne, alone and defenceless in that hell below him, from 
which such wild sounds were beginning to rise; to his own 
fate if he and Marcadel got the worst; to the advantage 
a light properly shaded would have given them, had they 
had it Buty alas, they had no light 

And then, while he thought of that, the world was all 
üght A sheet of flame burst from the hood, dazzled, 
blinded, scorched him; a crashing report filled his ears; 
he recoiled The ball had missed him, had gone be- 
tween him and Marcadel and Struck neither. But for a 
moment in pure amazement, he stood gaping. 

That moment had been his last had the defence lain 
with him only, or even with him and Marcadel. It was 
the senseless form that cumbered the uppermost Step 
which saved them. The man who had üred tripped over 
it as he sprang out He feil his length on the roof. The 
next man, less hasty or less brave, sank down on the 
obstacle, and blocked the way for others. 

Before either could rise all was over. Claude brought 
down his pike on the head of the first to issue, and laid 
him lifeless on the leads. The guard, who was a better 
man at a pinch than in the anticipation of it, drove the 
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other back — as he tried to rise — with a wound in the 
face. Then with a yell, assured that in the narrow stair- 
head the enemy could not use their weapons, the two 
charged their pikes into the obscurity, and thrust and 
thrust, and thrust again, in the cruelty of rage and fear. 

What they Struck, or where they Struck, they could 
not see; but their ears told them that they did not 
strike in vain. A shrill scream and the gurgling cry of 
ä dying man proved it, and the wild struggle that 
ensued on the stairs; where the uppermost, weighed 
down by the fallen men, tumed in a panic on those 
below and fought with them to force them to descend. 

Claude shuddered as he listened, as he waited, his 
pike still levelled; shuddered at the pitiful groaning that 
issued from the blackness, shuddered at the blows he 
had Struck, and the scream that still echoed in his ears. 
He had not trembled when he fought, but he trembled 
at the thought of it. 

"They are beaten," he muttered huskily. 

**Aye^ they are beaten!" Marcadel — he who had 
trembled before the fight — answered with exultation. 
*'You were right We wanted no more men! But it 
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was near. If this rogue had not tripped our throats 
would have suffered." 

"He was a brave man," Claude answered, leaning 
heavily on his pike. He needed its support 

Marcadel knelt down and feit the man over. "Aye," 
lie Said, ''he was, to give the devil his due! And that 
reminds me. We've a skulker here who has escaped so 
far. He shall play his part now. We must have their 
amis, but it is dirty work groping in the dark for them; 
and maybe life enough in one of them to drive a dagger 
between one's ribs. He shall do it Where is he?" 

Claude was feehng the reaction whidi ensues upon 
intense exdtement He did not answer. Nor did he 
interfere when Marcadd, poundng on Louis, where he 
crouched in the darkest comer, forced him forward to 
the head of the staircase. There the lad feil on his 
knees weeping futilely, wailing prayers. But the guard 
kicked him forward. 

"In!" he said "You know what you have to do! 
In, and strip them! Do you hear? And if you leave 
as much as a knife " 

"I won't! I daren't!" Louis screamed. And grovel- 
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ling on his face on the leads he clung to whatever of- 
fered itself. 

But men who have just passed through a life and 
death struggle, are hard. "You won't?" Marcadel an- 
swered, applying his boot brutally, but without effect. 
"You will! Or you will feel my pike between your ribsl 
Inl In, my lad!" 

A scream answered each repetition of the word, and 
proved that the threat was no empty one. Qaude 
might have intervened, but he remembered Anne and the 
humiliations she had sufFered in this craven's presence. 

*'In!" Marcadel repeated a third time. "And if you 
leave so much as a knife upon them I will throw you off 
Ihe tower. You understand, do you? Then in, and 
Strip them!" 

And driven by sheer torture — for the pike had thrice 
drawn blood from his writhing body — Louis crept, weep- 
ing and quaking, into the staircase; and on one of her 
tormentors Anne was avenged. But Claude was thinking 
more of her present peril than of this; he had moved 
from the stairhead. A swell in the voIume of sound 
which rose from the Corraterie had drawn him to that 
side of the tower, where shaking off the exhaustioa 
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which for a time had overcome him, he was straining 

bis eyes to leam what was passing in the babd 

below. 

The sight was a Singular one. The Monnaye Gate 

far to the left, the Tertasse immediately before him, and 

the Treüle on his right, were the centres of separate con- 

flagrations. In one place a house, fired by the petard 

employed to force the door, was actually alight In 

other places so great was the conflux of tordies, the flash 

and gleam of weapons, and the babel of sounds that it 

wrought on the mind the impression of a fire blazing up 

in the night. Behind the Porte Tertasse, in the narrow 

streets of the Tertasse and the Cite — immediately, there- 

fore, behind the Royaumes* house — the conflict seemed 

to rage most hotly, the shots to be most frequent, the 

uproar greatest, even the light strongest; for the reflec- 

tion of the combat below bathed the Tertasse tower in a 

lurid glow. Claude could distinguish the roof of the 

Royaumes' house; and to see so much yet to be cut ofF 

as completely as if he stood a hundred miles away, to 

be so near yet so hopelessly divided, stung him to a 

new impatience and a greater daring. 

He returned to Marcadel. "Are we going to stay on 
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this tower?" he cried. "Shut up here, while this goes 
forward and we may be of use?" 

"I think we have done our part," the other answered 
soberly. '^If any man has saved Geneva, it is you! 
There, man, I give you the credit," he continued, in a 
burst of generosity, "and it is no small thing! For it 
might make my fortune. But I have done some little 
too!" 

"Aye! But cannot we " 

"What would you have us do more?" the man con- 
tinued, and with reason. "Leave the roof to them? 
'Tis all they want! Leave them to raise the old iron 
grate, and let in — ^what I hear yonder?" He indicated 
the darker outer piain below the wall, whence rose the 
murmur of halted battahons, waiting baüfled, and un- 
certain, the opening of the gate. 

"Aye, but if we descend?" 

"May we not win the gate from a score?" Marcadel 
answered, between contempt and admiration. "Is that 
what you mean? And when we have won it, hold it? 
No, not if each of us were Gaston of Foix, Bayard, and 
M. de Crillon rolled into one! But what is this? We 
are winning or we are losing! Which is it?" 
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From the Treille Gate had burst a rabble of men; a 
stniggling crowd illumined by the glare of three or four 
Kghts. Pikes and halberds flashed in the heart of the 
mob as it swirled and straggled down the Corraterie in 
the direction of the gate from which the two men viewed 
it Half-way thither, in the open, its progress seemed to 
be diecked; it hung and paused, swaying this way and 
that; it recoiled. But at length, with a roar of triumph, 
it rolled on anew over half a dozen prostrate forms, and 
in a trice burst about the base of the Porte Neuve, swept, 
as it seemed to those above, into the gateway, and — ^in a 
twinkKng broke back, repelled by a crashing volley that 
shook the tower. 

"They are our people!" cried Qaude. 

«Aye!" 

"And now is our time!" The lad waved his weapon. 
"A diversion in the rear — and 'tis done!" 

"In Heaven's name stop!" cried Marcadel, and he 
gripped Claude's sleeve. "A diversion, aye!" he con- 
tinued. "Büt a moment too soon or a moment too late 
— and where will we be?" 

He spoke in vain. His words were wasted on the air. 
Qaude, not to be restrained, had entered the staircase. 
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Pike in band he feit his way over Üie bodies that choked 
it; by this time he was half-way down the stairs. Mar- 
cadel hesitated, waited a moment, listened; then, partly 
because success begets success, and courage courage, 
partly because he would not have the triumph taken 
from him, he too risked all. He snatched from Gentilis* 
feeble hands a long pistol, part of the spoils of the stair- 
case; and, staying only to assure himself that a portion 
of the priming still lay in the pan, he hurried after his 
leader. 

By this time Claude was within four stairs of the 
guardroom. The low door that admitted to it stood 
open; and towards it a man, hearing the hasty tread of 
feet, had that moment tumed a startled face. There 
was no room for anything but audadty, and Qaude did 
not flinch. In two bounds, he hurled himself through 
the door on to the man, missed him with his pike — but 
was himself missed. In a flash the two were roUing 
together on the floor. 

In their fall they brought down a third man, who, 
swearing horribly, made repeated Stabs at Claude with a 
dagger. But the only light in the room came from the 
fire, the three were interlaced, and Claude was young 
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and agile as an eel: he evaded the ürst thrust, and the 
second. The third went home in his Shoulder, but 
desperate with pain he seized the hand that held the 
poniard, and clung to it; and before the man who had 
been the first to fall could regain his pike, or a third man 
who was present, but who was wounded, could drag 
himself, swearing horribly, to the spot, Marcaded fired 
from the stairs, and killed the wounded man. The next 
instant with a yell of "Geneva!" he sprang on the others 
under cover of the smoke that fiUed the ro<Hn. 

The combat was still but of two to two; and without 
the guardrooni but almost within arm's length, were a 
dozen Savoyards, headed by Hcot the engineer; any 
one of whom might, by entering, tum the scale. But 
the pistol-shot had come to the ears of the attacking 
party: that instant, guessing that they had allies within, 
they rallied and with loud cries retumed to the attack. 
Even while Marcadel having disposed of one more, stood 
over the struggling pair on the floor, doubting where to 
strike, the burghers burst a second time into the gateway 
' — on which the guardroom opened — Struck down Picot, 
and, hacking and hewing, with cries of "Porte Gagneel 
Porte Gagn^!" bore the Savoyards back. 



I 
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For the half of a minute the low-groined archway was 
a whirl of arms and sted and flame. Half a dozen Single 
combats were in progress at once; amid yeßs and groans, 
and the jar and dash of a score of weapons. Bnt the 
bnrghers, fighting bareheaded for their wives and hearths» 
were not to be denied; by-and-by the Savoyards gave 
back, broke, and saved themsdves. One fierce group cat 
its way out and fled into the darkness of the Corraterie. 
Of the others four men remained on the ground, 
while two tomed and tried to retreat into the guard* 
room. 

But on the threshold they met Claude, vidous and 
wounded, his eyes in a flame; and he Struck and killed 
the foremost The other feil under the blows of the 
pursuing burghers, and across the two bodies Claude and 
Marcadd met their allies, the leaders of the assault 
Strange to say, the foremost and the midmost of these 
was a bandy-legged tailor, with a great two-handed 
sword, red to the hilt; to such a place can valour on 
such a night raise a man. On his right stood Blandano, 
Captain of the Guard, bareheaded and black with powder; 
on his left Baudichon the councUlor, panting, breathless, 
his fat face nmning with sweat and blood — for he bore 
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an ugly wound — ^but with unquenchable courage in bis 
eyes. A man may be fat and yet a Hon. 

It was a moment in the lives of the five men wbo thus 
met which none of them ever forgot. "Was it one of 
you two who lowered the portcullis?" Blandano gasped, 
as be leaned an instant on bis sword. 

"He did,'* Marcadel answered, laying bis band on 
Qaude's sboulder. "And I belped bim." 

"Tben be bas saved Geneva, and you bave belped 
himi" Blandano rejoined bluntly. "Your name, young 
man." 

Qaude told bim. 

"Good!" Blandano answered. "If I live to see the 
moming light, it sball not be forgotten!" 

Baudiebon leant across the dead, and shook Claude's 
band. "For the women and children!" be said, bis fat 
face sbaking like a jelly; thougb no man bad fought that 
night with a more desperate valour. "If I live to see 
the moming inquire for Baudichon of the coundl." 

Jehan Brosse, the bandy-legged tailor with the buge 
sword — be was but five feet high and no one up to that 
night bad known bim for a bero — squared bis Shoulders 
and looked at Claude, as one who takes anotber under 
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bis protection. ^Baudichon the coundllor, whom all 
men know in Geneva," he said with an afFectionate look 
at the great man — ^he was proud of the Company to which 
his prowess had raised him. ''You will not forget the 
name! no fear of that! And now on!" 

"Aye, onl" Blandano answered, looking round on his 
panting followers, of whom some were staundiing their 
wounds and some, with dark faces and gleaming eye- 
balls, where loading and priming their arms. **But I 
think the worst is over and we shall win through now. 
We have this gate safe, and it is the key, as I told 
you. If all be well elsewhere, and the main guards be 
held " 

"Aye, but are they?" Baudichon muttered nervously: 
he reeled a little, for the loss of blood was beginning to 
teil upon him. "That is the questionl" 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BASTERGA AT ARGOS. 

The fear that Blandano might postpone the night- 
round, to a time which woüld involve discovery, haunted 
Blondel; and late on this eventful evening he despatched 
Louis, as we have seen, to the Porte Neuve to remind 
the Captain of his Orders. That done — it was all he; 
could do — the Syndic sat down in his great chair, and 
prepared himself to wait He knew that he had before 
him some hours of uncertainty almost intolerable; and a 
peril, a hundred times more hard to face, because in the 
pinch of it he must play two parts; he must run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, and, a traitor Stand- 
ing forward for the city he had betrayed, he must have 
an eye to his reputation as well as his life. 

He had no doubt of the success of Savoy, the walls 
once passed. Moreover, the genius of Basterga had im- 
posed itself upon him as that of a man unlikely to fail. 
But some resistance there must be, some bloodshed-^for 
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the town hdd many devoted men; one hour at least of 
butcheiy, and that followed, he shuddered to think it, 
by more than one hour of excess, of cruelty, of rapine. 
From such things the captured dties of that day rarely 
escaped. In all that happeaed, the resistance and the 
perily he must, he knew, show himself ; he must take his 
part and run his risk if he would not be known for what 
he was, if he would not leave a name that men would 
spit on! 

Strangdy enough it was the moment of discovery 
and his conduct in that moment— it was the antidpa- 
tion of this, that wdghed most heavily on his guilty mind 
as he sat in his parlour, his hour of letiring long past, 
his household in bed. The dty slept round him; how 
long would it sleq)? And when it awoke, how long 
dared he, how long would it be natural for him to ignore 
the first murmur, the succeeding outay, the rising 
alarm? It was not his cue to do overmuch, to predpi- 
tate discovery, or to assume at once the truth to be the 
truth. But on the other hand he must not be too 
badcward. 

Try as he would he could not divert his thoughts from 
tfais. He saw himself skulking in his house, listening 
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with a white face to the rush of armed men along the 
Street He heard the tuxnult rising on all sides, and saw 
himself stand, guilty and irresolute, between hearth and 
door, uncertain if the time had oome to go forth. Finally, 
and before he had made up his mind to go out, he fanded 
himself confronted by an entering face^ and in an instant 
detected. And this it was, this initial difficulty, oddly 
enough — and not the subsequent hours of horror, cpn* 
fiision and danger, of dying men and wailing women— « 
that rode his mind, dwelt on him and shook his nerves 
as the crisis approached. 

One consolation he had, and one only ; but a measure- 
less one. Basterga had kept his word. He was cured, 
Six hours earlier he had taken the remedium according 
to the directions, and with every hour that had elapsed 
since he had feit new life course through his veins. He 
had had no retum of pain, no paroxysm; but a Singular 
lightness of body, eloquent of the change wrought in 
him and the youth and strength that were to come, had 
done what could be done to combat the terrors of the 
soul, natural in his Situation. Pale he was, despite the 
potion; in spite of it he trembled and sweated. But he 
knew himself changed, and sick at heart as he was, he 
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could only guess at the depths of nervous despair to 
which he must have fallen had he not taken the wondrous 
draught 

There was that to the good. That to the good. He 
would live. And hfe was the great thing aiter all; life 
and health, and strength. If he had sold his soul, his 
country, his friends, at least he would live — if naught 
happened to him to-night If naught — ^but ah, the 
thought pierced him to the heart He who had proved 
himself in old days no mean soldier in the field, who 
had won honour in more than one fight, feit his brow 
grow damp, his knees grow flacdd, knew himself a 
coward. For the life which he must risk was not the 
old life^ but the new one which he had bought so dearly; 
the new one for which he had given his soul, his coimtiy^ 
and his friends. And he dared not risk that! He dared 
not let the winds of heaven blow too roughly on that! 
If aught befeil him this night, the irony of it! The 
mockery of it! The deadly, deadly folly of it! 

He sweated at the thought He cursed, cursed frantic-^ 
ally his folly in omitting to give himself out for worse 
than he was; in omitting to take to his bed early in the 
day! Then he might have kept it through the night. 
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through the fight; then he might have avoided risks. 
Now he feit that every ball discharged at a venture must 
strike him; that if he showed so much as his face at a 
Window death must find its opportunity. He would not 
have dared to pass through a street on a windy day 
now — for if a tile feil it must fall on him. And he 
must fight! He must fight! 

His nianhood shrivelled within him at the thought. 
He shuddered. He was still shuddering, when on the 
shutter which masked the casement came a knock, thrice 
repeated. A cautious knock of which the mere sound 
implied an understanding. 

The Sjmdic remained motionless, glaring at the win- 
dow. Everything on a night like this, and to an uneasy 
conscience, menaced danger. At length it occurred to 
him that the applicant might be Louis, whom he had 
sent with the message to the Porte Neuve: and he took 
the lamp and went to admit him, albeit reluctantly, for 
what did the bopby mean by retuming? It was late, 
and only to open at this hour might, in the light cast 
by after events, raise suspidons. 

But it was not Louis. The lamp flickering in the 
draught of the doorway disclosed a huge dusky form, 
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glimmering metallic here and there, that in a trice pushed 
him back, passed by him, entered. It was Basterga. 
The Syndic shut the door, and staggered rather than 
walked aller him to the pariotir. There the Syndic set 
down the lamp, and tumed to the scholar, his face a 
picture of guilty terror. "What is it?" he muttered. 
"What has happened? Is — the thing put off?" 

The other's aspect answered his question. A black 
corselet with Shoulder pieces, and a feathered steel cap 
raised Basterga's huge stature almost to the gigantic. 
Nor did it need this to render him singular; to draw 
the eye to him a second time and a third. The man 
himself in this hour of his success, this moment of con- 
scious daringy of reliance on his star and his strength, 
towered in the room like a demi-god. "No," he an- 
swered, with a ponderous, exultant smile, slow to come, 
slow to go. "No, Messer Blondel. Far firom it It has 
not been put off." 

"Something has been discovered?" 

"No. We are here. That is all." 

The Syndic supported himself by a hand pressed 
hard against the table behind him. ''Here?" he gasped. 
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"You are here? You have the towri already? It is 
impossible." 

"We have three hundred men in the Corraterie/* 
Basterga answered. "We hold the Tertasse Gate, and 
the Monnaye. The Porte Neuve is cut ofF, aiid at 
our mercy; it will be taken when we give the signal. 
Beyond it four thousand men are waiting to enter. We 
hold Geneva in our grip at last — at last!" And in an 
accent half tragic, half ironic, he dedaimed: — 

"Venit summa dies et ineluctabüe tempus 
Dardaniae! Fuimus Troes, fiiit Uimn et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum! Fems omnia Jupiter Aigos 
Transtulitl" 

And then more lightly, "If you doubt me, how am I 
here?" he asked. And he extended his huge arms in 
the pride of his strehgth. "Exerdse your Warrant now 
— if you can, Messer Syndic Syndic," he continued in 
a tone of mockery, "where is your Warrant now? I have 
but this moment," he pointed to wet stains on his corse- 
let, "slain one of your guards. Do justice, Syndic! I 
have seized one of your gates by force. Avenge it, 
Syndic! Syndic? ha! ha! Here is an end of Syndics." 
The Syndic gasped. He was a hard man, not to say 
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an arrogant one, little used to Opposition; one who; 
times and again, had ridden rough-shod over the views 
of bis fellows. To be jeered at, after tiiis fashion, to be 
scomed and mocked by this man who in the beginning 
had talked so silkily, moved so hmnbly, evinced so mudi 
respect, played the poor scholar so well, was a bitter 
pill. He asked himself if it was for this he had be- 
trayed his city; if it was for this he had sold his friends. 
And then — then he remembered that it was not for this 
— not for this, but for life, dear life, warm life, that he 
had done this thing. And, swallowing the rage that 
was rising within him, he calmed himself. 

"It is better to cease to be Syndic than cease to 
live," he said coldly. 

But the other had no mind to retum to their former 
relations. "True, Oh sage!" he answered contemptu- 
ously. "But why not both? Because — shall I teil you?" 

"I hear " 

"Yes, and I hear too! The dty is rising] " Basterga 
listened a moment. "Presently they will ring the alarm- 
bell, and " 

"If you stay here someone may find you!" 

"And find me with you?" Basterga rejoined. He 
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knew that he ought to go, fbr bis own sake as well as 
the S]mdic's. He knew that nothing was to be made 
and much might be lost by the disdosure that was on 
his tongue. But he was intoxicated with the success 
which he had gained; with the dang of arms, and the 
glitter of his armed presence. The true spirit of the 
man, as happens in intoxication of another kind, rose 
to the surface, cruel, waggish, insolent — of an insolence 
long restrained, the insolence of the sdiolar, who always 
in secret, now in the light, panted to repay the slights 
he had suffered, the patronage of leaders, the scoffs 
of power. "Aye," he continued, "they may find me 
with you! But if you do not mind, I need not And 
I was just asking you — why not both? Life and power, 
my friend?" 

"You know," Blondel answered, breathing quickly. 
How he hated the man! How gladly would he have 
laid him dead at his feet! For if the fool stayed here 
prating, if he were found here by those who within a 
few moments would come with the alarm, he was him- 
self a lost man. All would be known, 

That was the fear in BlondePs mind; the alarm was 

growing louder each moment, and drawing nearer. And 
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then in a twinkling, in two or three sentences, Basterga 
put that fear intx> the second place, and set in its seat 
emotions that brooked no rival. 

"Why not both?" he said, jeering. "Live and be 
Syndic, both? Because you had the scholar's ill, eh, 
Messer Blondel? Or because your physician said you 
had it — to whom I paid a good price — for the advice?" 
The devil seemed to look out of the man's eyes, as he 
spoke in short sentences, each pointed, eadi conveying 
a heart-stab to its hearer. 

"To whom — you gave?'* Blondel muttered, his eyes 
dilated. 

"A good price — for the advice! A good price to 
teil you, you had it" i 

The magistrate's face swelled tili it was almost purple, 
his hands gripped the front of his coat, and pressed 
hard against his breast "But — the pains?" he muttered. 
"Did you — but no," with a frightful grimace, "you lie! 
you lie!'* 

"Did I bribe him — to give you those too?" the other 
answered, with a ruthless laugh. "You have alighted 
on it, most grave and reverend sage. You have alighted 
on the exact fact, so clever are you! That was precisely 
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what I did soine months back, afler I heard that you, 
being fearful as rieh men are, had been to him for some 
fanded ill. You had two medianes? You remember? 
The one gave, the other soothed yotir trouble. And 
now that you understand, now that your aaaind is free 
from care, and you can sleep without fear of the scholar's 
ill — will you not thank me for your eure, Messer Blondel?" 

"Thank you?" the magistrate panted. "Thank you?" 
He stepped back two paces, groping with his. hands, as 
if he sought to support himself by the table from which 
he had advanced. 

"Aye, thank mel" 

"No, but I will pay you!" and with the word 
Blondel snatched from the table a pistol which he had 
laid within his reach an hour earher. Before the giant, 
confident in his size, discovered his danger, the muzzle 
was at his breast It was too late to move then — three 
paces divided the men; but, in his haste to raise the 
pistol, Blondel had not shakien from it the handkerchief 
under which he had hidden it, and the lock feil on a 
morsel of the stuff. The next moment Basterga's huge 
hand Struck aside the useless weapon, and flung Blondel 
gasping against the wall. 
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"Fool!" the Scholar cried, towering above the bafüed, 
shrinking man whose attempt had placed him at bis 
mercy. "Think you Üiat Caesar Basterga was bom to 
perish by your band? That the gods made me what I 
am, I who carry to-night the fortunes of a nation and the 
fate of a king, that I might fall by so pitifiil a creature 
as you! Aye, 'tis the alarm-bell, you are right And by- 
and-by your friends will be here. It is a wonder," he 
continued, with a cruel look, "that they are not here 
aheady; but perhaps they have enough to fill their 
hands! And come or stay — if they be like you, poor 
fool, weak in body as in wit — I care not! I, Caesar 
Basterga, this night lord of Geneva, and in the time to 
come, and thanks to you " 

"Curse you!" Blondel gasped. 

"That which I dare be swom you have dreamt of 
being!" — the scholar continued with a subtle smile. 
"The Grand Duke's alter ego, Mayor of the Palace, 
Adviser to his Highness! Yes, I hit you there? I touch 
you there! Oh, vanity of little men, I thought so!" He 
broke ofF and listened, as sharp on one another two 
gun-shots rang out at no great distance from the house. 
A third followed as he hearkened: and on it a swelling 
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wave öf soünd that rose with each second louder and 
nearer. "Aye, 'tis known now!" Basterga resumed, in a 
tone more quiet, but not less confident "And I must 
go, my dear friend — who thought a minute ago to speed 
me for ever. Know that it lies not in hands mean as 
yours to hann Csesai- Basterga of Padua! And that to- 
night, of all nights, I bear a charmed life! I carry, 
S)mdic, a kingdom and its fortunes!" 

He seemed to swell with the thought, and in com- 
parison bf the sickly man scowling darkly on him from 
the wall, he did indeed look a king, as he tumed to the 
door, fiung it wide and passed into the passage. With 
only the street door between him and the hubbub that 
was beginning to fill thef night, he could measure the 
Situation. He had stayed late. The beat of many feet 
hastening one way — towards the Porte Tertasse — the 
clatter of weapons as here and there a maii trailed his 
pike on the stones, the roar of rising voices, the rattle of 
metal as someone hauled a chain across the end of the 
Bourg du Four and hooked it — sounds such as these 
might have alarmed an ordinary man who knew himself 
cut off from his party, and isolated among foes. 

But Basterga did not quail. His belief in his star 
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was genuine; he was intoxicated with the success which 
he fanded lay within his grasp. He carried Caesar and 
bis fortunesi was it in mean men tx) härm him? Nay, so 
confident was he, that when he had opened the door he 
stood an instant- on the thre-shold viewing the stränge 
5cene, and quoted with an appreciation as stränge— 

**At domus interior gemitu miseroque tomultu 
Miscetur, penitusque cavae plangoribus aedes 
Femineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor" — 

firpm his favourite poet After which without hesitation 
but also without hurry he turned and plunged into the 
stream of passers that was hunying towards the Porte 
Tertasse. 

He had been right not to quail. In the medley of 
light and shadow which filled the Bourg du Four and the 
streets about the Town Hall, in the confusion, in the rush 
of all in one direction and with one intent, no one paid 
heed to him, or supposed him to belong to the enemy. 
Some cried «To the TreiUe! They are there! To the 
Treille!" And these wheeled that way. But more, guided 
by the sounds of conflict, held on to the point where the 
Short, narrow street of the Tertasse turned left-handed 
out of the equally narrow Rue de la Cit^ — the latter leading 
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cniwafds to the Porte de la Mönnaye, and the bridges. 
Here, at the meeting of the two confined lanes, overhung 
by timbered houses, and old gables of stränge shapes^ a 
desperate conflict was being fought The Savoyards, 
masters of the gate, had undertaken to push their way 
mto the town by the Rue Tertasse; not doubtmg that 
they would be supported by-and-by, upon the entrance 
of their main body through the Porte Neuve. They had 
proceeded no farther, however, than the junction with the 
Rue de la Cit6 — a point where darkness was made visible 
by two dim oil lamps — before, the alarm being given, 
they found themselves confronted by a dozen half-clad 
townsfolk, fresh from their beds; of whom five or six 
were at once laid low. The survivors, however, fought 
with desperation, giving back, foot by foot; and as the 
alarm flew abroad and the dty rose, evety moment 
brought the defenders a reinforcement — some father just 
roused from sleep, armed with the chance weapon that 
came to band, or some youth panting for his ürst fight 
The assailants, therefore, found themselves stayed; slowly 
they were driven back into the narrow guUet of the 
Tertasse. Even there they w&ce put to it to hold their 
ground against an ever-increasing swarm of dtizens, 
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.whom despair and the knowledge that they were fighting 
on thdr hearths, for their wives, and for their diildren, 
brought up in renewed strength. 

In the Tertasse, however, where it was not possible 
to outflank them, and no dark side-alley, vomiting now 
and again a desperate man, gave one to death, a score 
could hold out against a hundred. Here then, with the 
gateway at their backs — ^whence three or four could fire 
over their heads — the Savqyards stood stubbomly at bay, 
awaiting the reinforcements which they were sure would 
come from the Porte Neuve. They were picked troops 
not easily discouraged; and they had no fear that aught 
serious had happened. But-they asked impatiently why 
D'Albigny with the main body did not come; why 
Brunaulieu with the Monnaye in his hands did not see 
that the time was opportune. They chafed at the delay. 
Give the dty time to array itself, let it recover from its 
first surprise, and all their forces might scarcely avail to 
crush Opposition. 

It was at this moment, when the burghers had drawn 
back a little that they might deliver a dedsive attack, 
that Basterga came up. Fabri the Syndic had taken 
the commandy and had shouted to all who had Windows 
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looking on the lane to light them. He had arrayed his 
men in some sort of Order and was on the point of giving 
the Word to Charge, when he heard the Steps of Basterga 
and some others Coming up; he waited to allow them to 
join him. The instant they arrived he gave the word, 
and followed by some thirty burghers armed with half- 
pikes, haiberds, anything the men had been able to 
snatch up, he charged the Savoyards bravely. 

In the narrow lane but four or five could fight abreast, 
and the Grand Duke's men were dad in steel and well 
armed. Nevertheless Fabri bore back the first line, 
pressed on them stoutly, and amid a wild mile'e of 
struggling men and waving weapons, began to drive 
the troop, in spite of a fierce resistance, into the gate. 
If he could do this and enter with them, even though 
he lost half his men, he might save the city. 

But the Savoyards, though they gave back, gave back 
slowly. Within twenty paces of the gate the advance 
wavered, stopped, hung an instant. Of that instant 
Basterga took advantage. He had moved on unde- 
tected, with the rearmost burghers: now he saw his op- 
portunity and seized it He flung to either side the 
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man to right and left of him. He Struck down, altxlost 
with the same movement, the man in front He rushed 
on Fabri, who in the middle of the first line was sup- 
portingy though far from young, a Single combat with one 
of the Savoyard leaders. On him Basterga's coward 
weapon alighted without waming, and laid him low. Tq 
strike down another, and tuming, ränge himself in the 
van of the foreigners with a mighty "Savoyl Savoy!*' 
was Basterga's next action; and it sufficed. Hie panic- 
stricken burghers, apprised of treason in their ranks, gave 
back every way. The Savoyards saw their advantage, 
rallied, and pressed them. Speedily the Italians regained 
the ground they had lost, and with the tall form of their 
Champion fighting in the van, began to sweep the towns- 
folk back into the Rue de la Cit^. 

But arrived at the meeting of the ways, Basterga's 
followers paused, hesitating to expose their flank by 
entering this second street The Genevese saw this, 
rallied in their tum, and for a moment seemed to be 
holding their own. But three or four of their doughtiest 
fighters lay stark in the kennel, they had no longer a 
leader, they were poorly armed and hastily collected; 
and devoted as they were, it needed little to renew the 
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panic and Start them in utter rout. Basterga saw this, 
and when ins men still hung back, neglecting the golden 
opportunity, he nished forward, almost alone, until he 
stood conspicuous between the two bands — ^the oüe 
hesitating to come on, the other hesitating to fly. 

"Savoy!" he thundered, «Ville gagn^el The dty 
is ours! Cowards, come on!" And waving his halberd 
above his head, he beckoned to his followers to advance. 

Had they done so, had they charged on the instant, 
they had changed all for him, and perhaps all for Geneva. 
But they hung a moment, and the next, as in shame they 
drew themselves together for the charge, their champion 
stooped forward with a shrill scream. The next instant 
he received füll on his nape a heavy iron pot, that de- 
scending with tremendous force from a window above 
him, rolled from him broken into three pieces. 

He went down under the blow as if a sledge-hammer 
had Struck him; and so sudden, so dramatic was the 
fall — his armour clanging about him — that for an instant 
the two bands held their hands and stood staring, as 
indifferent crowds stand and gaze in the street A dozen 
on the patriots* side knew the house from which the 
marmite feil, and marked it; and h^lf as many saw at the 
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small Window whence it came the grqr locks and stem 
wrinkled face of an aged woman. The effect on the 
burghers was magical As if the act symbolised not 
only the loved ones for whom they fought, but the dire 
distress to which they were oome, they rushed on the 
foreign men-at-anns with a spirit and a fiuy hitherto 
unknown. With a ringing shout of ^'M^e Royaume! 
M^e Royaume!" — ^raised by those who knew the cid 
woman, and taken up by many who did not — they swept 
the foe, shaken by the fall of their leader, along the 
narrow Tertasse, pressed on them, and, still shouting the 
new war-cry, entered the gateway along with them. 

**M4re Royaume! M4re Royaume!" The name rang 
savagely in the groining of the arch, echoed dully in the 
öbscurily in which the fierce struggle went on. And 
men Struck to its rhythm, and men died to it And 
men who heard it thus and lived never forgot it, nor ever 
went back in their minds to that night without recalling it 

To one man, flurried ahready, and a coward at heart, 
the name carried a paralysing assurance of doom. He 
had Seen Basterga fall — by this woman's band of all 
hands in the world — and he had been the first to ilee, 
But in the lane he tripped over Fabri, he feil headlong, 
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and only faised himself in time to gain the gateway a 
few feet in front of the avenging pikes. Still, he might 
escape, he hoped to escape, through the gate and into 
the open Corraterie. But the first to reach the gates 
had taken in hand to shut them, and so to prevent the 
townsfolk reaching the Corraterie. One of the great 
doors, half-closed, blocked his way, and instinctively — 
ignorant how far behind him the pike-points were — he 
sprang aside into the guardroom. 

His one chance now — for he was cut ofF, and knew 
it — lay in reaching the staircase and mounting to the 
roof. A bound carried him to the door, he grasped the 
handle. But a fugitive who had only a second before 
saved himself that way, took him for a pursuer, dragged 
the door dose and held it — held it in spite of his efforts 
and his imprecations. 

Five seconds, ten, perhaps, Grio — for he it was — wasted 
in struggling vainly with the door. The man on the 
other side düng to it with a despair equal to his own. 
Five seconds, ten, perhaps; but in that space of time, 
Short as it was, the man paid smartly for the sins of his 
life. When the time of grace had elapsed, with a pike- 
point a few inches from his back and the gleaming eyes 
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of an avengmg bürgher behind iV be fl'ed sbrieking round . 
the table. He might even yet have escaped by a chance; 
for all was confiision, and though there was a glare there 
was no light. But he stumbled over the body of the 
man whom he had slain without pity a few hours before. 
He feil writhing, and died on the floor, under a dozen 
blowSy as beasts die in the shambles.. 

"M6re Royaume! M6re Royaumel" The cry — the 
last cry he heard — swelled louder and louder. It swept 
tiirough the gate, it passed through to the open, and 
bore far along the Corraterie, far along the ramparts, 
aye, to the open country, the earnest of victory, the 
eamest of vengeance. 

Geneva was saved. He who would have betrayed it, 
slain like Pyixhus the Epirote by a woman's band, lay 
dead in the dark lane behind the house in which he had . 
lived. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
THE DAWN. 

Anne was but one of some thousands of women who 
passed through the trial of that night; who heard the 
vague Sounds of disquiet that roused them at midnight 
grow to Sharp alarms, and these again — to the dull, 
pulsing music of the tocsin — swell to the uproar of a 
deadly conflict waged by desperate men in narrow 
streets. She was but one of thousands who that night 
heard fate knocking at their hearts; who praying, sick 
with fear, for the retum of their men, showed white 
faces at barred Windows, and by every tossing light that 
passed along the lane viewed long years of loneliness or 
widowhood. 

But Anne had this bürden also; that she had of her- 
seif sent her man into danger; her man, who, but for 
her pleading, but for her bidding, might not have gone. 
And that thought, though she had done her duty, laid a 
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cold grip upon her heart Her work it was if he lay at 
this moment stark in some dark alley, the first victim 
of the assault; or, sorely wounded, cried for water; or 
waited in pain where none but the stricken heard him. 
The thought bowed her to the ground, sent her to her 
prayers, took from her alike all memory of the danger 
that had menaced her this moming, and all conscious- 
ness of that which now threatened her, a helpless woman, 
if the town were taken. 

The house, having its back on the Rue de la Citd, at 
the point where that street joined the Tertasse, stood in 
the heart of the conilict; and almost from the moment 
of the first attack on the Porte Neuve, which Qaude 
was in time to witness, was a centre of fierce and 
deadly fighting. Anne dared not leave her mother, who, 
Strange to say, slept through the early alarms; and it 
was bowed on the edge of her mother's bed — ^that bed 
beside which she had tasted so much of happiness and 
so mach of grief — that she passed, not knowing what the 
tuming page might show, the first hour of anxiety and 
suspense. 

The report of a shot shook her frame. A scream 
stabbed her like a knife. Lower and lower she thrust 
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her face amid t&e bed-clothes, striving to shüt out sound 
and knowledge; or, woman-like, she raised her pale, 
beseeching face that she might listen, that she might 
hope. If he feil would they teil her? And how he feil, 
and where? Or would they hold her stränge to him? 
Would she never hear? 

Suddenly her mother opened her eyes, lay awhile 
listening, then slowly sat up and looked at her. Anne 
saw the awakening alarm in the dear face, that in some 
mysterious way recalled its youth; and she fancied that 
to her other troubles, the miseiy of one of the old 
paroxysms was going to be added. At such an hour, 
with such Sounds of terror filling the night, with such a 
glare dandng on the ceiling the first attack had come 
on, years before. Then the alarm had been fictitious; 
to-night the calamity which the poor woman had 
imagined, was happening with every circumstance of 
peril and alarm. 

But Madame Royaume's face, though anxious and 

serious, retained to an astonishing extent its sanity. 

Whether the stränge dream which she had had earlier 

in the night had prepared her for the State of things to 

which she awoke, or the weeks and months which had 
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elapsed since that old alarm of fire dropped in some 
inexplicable way from her — and as one shock had upset, 
another restored the balance of her mind — certain it is 
that Anne, watching her with a painful interest, found 
her sane. Nor did Madame Royaurae's first words 
dispel the Impression. 

"They hold out?" she asked, grasping her daughter's 
hand and pressing it "They hold out?" 

"Yes, yes, they hold out," Anne answered, hoping to 
soothe her. And she patted the hand that clasped hers. 
"Have no fear, dear, all will go well." 

"If they have faith and hold out," the aged woman 
replied, listening to the stränge medley of sounds that 
rose to tliem. 

"They will, they will," Anne faltered. 

"But there is need of every one!" 

"They are gone, dear," the girl answered, repressing 
a sob with difficulty. "We are alone in the house." 

"So it should be," MadAme Royaume replied, with 
stemness. "The man to the wall, the maid to the pall! 
It was ever so!" 

A low cry burst from Anne's lips. "God forbid!" 
she wailed. "God forbid! God have mercy!" 
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The next moment she could have bitten out her 
tongue; she knew that such words and such a cry were 
of all others the most likely to excite her patient But 
after some obscure fashion their positions seemed this 
night to be reversed. It was the mother who in her 
tum patted her daughter's hand and sought to soothe 
her. 

"Aye, God forbid," she said softly. "But man must 

do his part I mind when '* She paused. Her 

eyes travelling round the room, fixed their gaze on the 
fireplace. She seemed to be perplexed by something 
she saw there, and Anne, still fearing a recurrence of 
her illness, asked her hurriedly what it was. "What is 
it, mother?" she said, leaning over her, and following 
the direction of her eyes. "Is it the great pot you are 
looking at?" 

"Aye," Madame Royaume answered slowly. "How 
comes it here?" 

"There was no one below," Anne explained. "I 
brought it up this moming. "Don't you remcmber? 
There is no fire below." 

"No?" 
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"That is all, mother. You saw me bring it up.*' 

"Aye?" And then afler a pause: "Let it down a 
hock." 

«But " 

"Let it down, child!" And when Anne, to soothe 
her, had obeyed and let the great pot down until the fire 
licked its sides, "Is it füll?" Madame asked. 

"Half-fuU, mother." 

"It will do." And for a time the woman in the bed 
was silent 

Outside there was noise enough. The Windows in 
the room looked into the Corraterie, from which side no 
more than passing sounds of conflict rose to them; the 
pounding of running feet, sharp Orders, a shot, and then 
another. But the landing without the bedroom door 
looked down by a high-set window into the narrow 
Tertasse; and from this, though the door was shut, rose 
an infemo of noise, the clash of steel, the cries of the 
wounded, the shouts of the fighters. The townsfolk, 
rallying from their first alarm, were driving the enemy 
out of the Rue de la Cit^ penning him into the Tertasse, 
and preparing to carry that street 

On a sudden there came, not a cessation of the up- 
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roar, but a change in its character. It was as if the 
current of a river were momentarily stayed and pent up; 
and then with a mighty crashing of timbers and shifting 
of pebbles, and a din as of the world's end, began to 
run the other way. Anne's face tumed a shade paler; 
so appalling was the noise, she would fain have stopped 
her ears. But her mother sat up. 

"What is it?" she asked eagerly. "What is it?" 

"Dear mother, do not fret! It must be " 

"Go and see, diildl Go to the window in tiie pas- 
sage, and see!" Madame Royaume persisted. 

Anne had no wish to go, no wish to see. She pictured 
her lover in the milü whence rose those appalling cries; 
and gladly would she have hidden her head in the bed- 
dothes and poured out her heart in prayer for him. But 
Madame persisted, and she yielded, went into the passage 
and opened the small window. With the cold air entered 
a fresh volume of sound. On the walls and timbered 
gables opposite her — and so near that she could well- 
nigh touch them with her extended arm — stränge lights 
played luridly; and here and there, at dormers on a 
level with her, pale faces showed and vanished by 
tums. 
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She looked down. For a moment, in the confusion, 
in the medley of moving forms, she could discem little 
or nothing. Then, as her eyes became more accustomed 
to the sight, she made out that the tide of conflict was 
running inward into the town, a sign that the invaders 
were gaining the masteiy. 

"Well?" Madame Royaume asked, her voice queru- 
lous. 

Anne strove to say something that would soothe her 
mother. Bat a sob choked her, and when she regained 
her speech she feit herseif impelled, she knew not why, 
to teil the truth. "I fear our people are falling back," 
ghe murmured, trembling so violently that she could 
barely stand. 

"How far? Where are they, child?" Her mother's 
voice was eager. "Where are. they?" 

"They are almost under the windowl" And then 
withdrawing her head with a shudder, whiie she clung for 
Support to the frarae of the window: "They are fighting 
underneath me now," she said. "God pity them!" 

"And who is — are we still getting the worst of it?" 

Forced by a kind of fascination, Anne looked out 
again. "Yes, there is one man, a big man, leads them 
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on," she said, in the voice of one who, painfuUy absorbed 
in a sight, reports it involuntarily. "He is driving our 
people before him. Ah! he has Struck one down thiß 
moment He is almost undemeath us now. . But his 
people will not foUow him! They are Standing. He — 
he waves them on!" 

"He is beneath us?" Madame's voice sounded strangely 
near, strangely insistent But Anne, wrapt in what she 
saw, did not heed it 

"Yes! He is a dozen paces in front of his men. He 
is undemeath us now. He urges them to foUow him! 
He towers above them! He is " 

She broke off; close to her sounded a heavy breath- 
ing, that even above the babel of the street caught her 
ear. She drew in her head, looked, and, overwrought 
by that which she had been witnessing, she shrieked 
aloud. 

Beside her, bending under the weight of the great 
steaming pot, stood her mother! Her mother, who had 
scarcely left her bedroom twice in a twelvemonth, nor 
crossed it as many times in a week. But it was her 
mother; endowed at this pass, and for the instant, with 
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supernatural strength. For even as Anne recoiled thun- 
derstruck, the old woman lifted the huge marmiU, half- 
full and steaming as it was, to the ledge of the window, 
steadied it there an instant, and then, with the gleaming 
eyes and set pale face of an avenging prophetess, thrust 
it forth. 

A second they gazed at one another with suspended 
breath. Then from the street below rose a wild shriek, 
a Crash, and lo, the huge pot lay shattered in the kenne! 
beside the man whom, Heaven directed, it had slain. 
As if the shock of its fall stayed for an instant even the 
movement of the world, a silence feil on all; then, as the 
roar of conflict rose again, louder, more vengeful, with a 
new note in it, she caught her mother in her arms. 

«Mother! Mother!" she cried. "Mother!" 

The eider wömau was white to the lips. "Get me 
to bed!" she muttered. "Get me to bed!" She had lost 
the power even to stand. That she had ever borne, even 
for a yard, the great pot which it taxed.Anne's utmost 
strength to carry upstairs was a miracle. But a miracle 
were all the circurastances connected with the acL 

Anne carried her back and laid her on the bed, 
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greatly fearing for her. And thenceforth for awhile the 
girPs horizon, so wide and' stormy an instant before, 
was narrowed to the bed beside which she stood, nar- 
rowed to the dear face on which the lamplight feil, dis- 
closing its death-like pallor. For the time Anne forgot 
even her lover, was deaf to the struggle outside, was 
unmindful of the flight of the hours. For her, Geneva 
might have lain at peace, the night been as other nights, 
the house below been heavy with the breathing of tired 
sleepers. She looked neither to the right nor the left, 
until under her loving hands Madame Royaurae revived, 
opened her eyes and smiled — the smile she had for one 
face only in the world. 

By that time Anne had lost count of the time. It 
might be hard on morning, it might be a little afler 
midnight One thing only was clear, the lamp required 
oil, and to get it she must descend to the ground floor. 
She opened the door and iistened, wondering dully how 
the conflict had gone. She had lost count of that 
also. 

The small window at the head of the stairs remained 
open as they had left it; and through it a ceaseless hum, 
as of a hive of bees swarming, poured in from the night, 
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and told of multitudes astir. The alarm-bell had ceased 
the ring, the wilder sounds of conflict had died down; 
in the parts about the Tertasse the combat appeared to 
be at an end. But this might be either because resistance 
had ceased, or because the battle had roUed away to 
other quarters, or — which she scarcely- dared to hope — 
because the foe had been driven out 

As she stood listening, she shivered in the cold air 
that came from the window. She feit as if she had 
been beaten, and knew that this came of the shocks she 
had sufFered and the long strain. She feared for her 
Tierves, and hated to go down into the dark parts of the 
house as if some danger lurked there. She longed for 
moming, for the light; and thought of Claude and his 
fate, and wondered why the thought of his danger did 
not move her to weeping, as it had moved her a few 
hours earlier. 

In truth she was wom out The effort to revive her 
mother had cost her the last remains of strength. Her 
feet as she descended the stairs were of lead, the brazen 
notes of the alarm-bell hummed in her ears. When she 
reached the living-room she set the lamp on one of the 
tables and sat down wearily, with her eyes on the cold, 
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empty hearth and on the settle where she had sat with 
his arms about her. And now, if ever, she must weep; 
but she could not 

The lamp bumed low, and cast smoky shadows on 
the ceiling and the walls. The shuttered Windows showed 
their dead faces. . The cheerful soul of the room had 
passed from it with the fire, leaving the shell gloomy, 
Hfeless, repeüent Anne drowsed a momeQt in sheer 
exhaustion, and would have slept, if the lamp on the 
point of expinng had not emitted a sound and roused 
her. She rose reluctantly, dragged herseif to the great. 
cupboard under the stairs, and, having lighted a rushlight 
at the dying flame, put out the lamp and refilled it 

She was about to re-light it, and had taken the rush- 
Hght in her hand for the purpose, when she heard through 
the shuttered Windows and the barred door a growing 
clamour; the tramp of heavy feet, the hum of many 
voices, the buzz of a crowd that, almost as soon as she 
awoke to its near presence, came to a stand before the 
house. The tumult of voices raised all at once in different. 
keys did not entirely drown the clash oi arms; and while 
she stood, sullenly regarding the door, and resigned to 
the inevitable, whatever it might be, thin shafts of light 
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pierced the sliutters and stabbed the gloom about 
her. 

With that a hail-storm of knocks feil on the door 
and on the shutters. A dozen voices cried, "Open! 
Open!" The jangle of a halberd as its bearer let the 
butt drop heavily on the stone Steps added force to the 
summons. 

Anne's first Impulse was to retreat upstairs, and leave 
them to do their worst Her next — she was in a State 
of coUapse in which resistance seemed useless — was to 
open. She moved to the door, and with cold hands 
removed the huge bars and let down the chain. It was 
only when she had done so much, when it remained 
only to unlock, that she wavered; that she trembled to 
think on what the crowd might be bent, and what might 
be her fate at their hands. She paused then, with her 
fingers on the key; but not for long. She remembered 
that, before she descended, she had heard neither shot 
nor cry. Resistance therefore had ceased, and that of 
a Single house, held by two helpless women, could avail 
nothing, could but exdte to fury and reprisals. 

She tumed the key and opened. The lights dazzled 
Jier. The doorway, as she stood faltering, almost faint- 
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ing, before it, seemed to be füll of grotesque dancing 
faces, some swathed in bandages, others powder-black- 
ened, some bot with excitement, others pallid with fa- 
tigue. They were such faces, piled one above the other, 
as are seen in bad dreams. 

On the intruders' side, those who pressed in first saw 
a girl stxangely quiet, who held the door wide for them. 
"My mother is ill," she said in a voice that strove for 
composure; if they were the enemy, her only hope, her 
only safety, lay in courage. "And she is old," she con- 
tinued. "Do not härm her." 

"We come to do härm neither to you nor to her," 
a voice replied. And the foremost of the troop, a thick 
dwarfish man with a huge two-handed sword, stood 
aside. "Messer Baudichon," he said to one behind 
him, "this is the daughter." 

She knew the fat, sturdy coundllor — who in Geneva 
did not? — and through her Stupor she recognised him, 
although a great bandage swathed half his head, and he 
was pale. And, beginning to have an inkling that things 
were well, she began also to tremble. By his side stood 
Messer Petitot — she knew him, too, he had been Syndic 
the year before — and a man in hacked and blood-stained 
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armour with his arm in a sling and his face black with 
powder. These three, and behind them a dozen others 
— men whom she had seen on high days robed in velvet, 
but who now wore, one and all, the ugly marks of that 
night's work — looked on her with a stränge beievolence. 
And Baudichon took her band. 

"We do not come to härm you," he said. "On the 
contrary we come to thank you and yours. In the name 
of the city of Geneva, and of all those here with me " 

"Aye! Aye!'' shouted Jehan Brosse, the tailor. And 
he rang his sword on the doorstep. "Aye! Aye!" 

"We come to thank you for the blow Struck this night 
from this house! That it rid us of one of our worst foes 
was a small thing, girl. But that it put heart into our 
burghers and strength into their arms at a critical mo- 
ment was another and a greater thing. Which shall not, 
if Geneva stand -^as stand by God's pleasure she shall, 
the stronger for this night's work — be forgotten! The 
name of M^e Royaume will at the next meeting of the 
Greater Council be inscribed among the names of those 
whom the Free City thanks for their Services this 
night!'' 

A murmur of stem approval that began with those 
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in the house rolled through the doorway and was edioed 
by the waiting throng that filled the street 

She was weeping. All it meant, all it might mean, 
what warranty of powerful friends,. what fame beyond the 
reach of dark stories, or a woman's spite, she could not 
yet und erstand, she could not yet appredate. But some- 
thing, the dty's safety, the dty's gratitude, the couti- 
tenance of these men who came to her door blood- 
stained, dark with smoke, reeling with fatigue — came that 
they might thank her mother and do her honour — some- 
thiog of this she did grasp as she wept before them. 

She had but one thing to ask, to desire; and in a 
moment it was given her. 

"Nor is that all!" The voice that broke in was 
harsher and biunter than Baudichon's. "If it be true, 
as I am told, that a young man of the name of Merder 
lives here? He does, does he? Aye, he lives, my girl. 
He is safe, have no fear. For the matter of that he has 
nine lives, and" — Captain Blandano continued with an 
oath — "he has had need of all this night, God forgive 
me for the wordi But, as I said, that is not all. For if 
there is any one man who has saved Geneva, it is he, 

7»* Long Night. II. 18 
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the man who let down the portcullis. And if the city 
does not dower you, my girl " 

"The city shall dower her!" The speaker's voice 
came from somewhere in the neighbourhood of the door- 
way, and was something tremulous and uncertain. But 
what it lacked in strength it made up in haste and 
eagemess. "The dty shall dower her! If not, I will!" 

"Good, Messer Blondel, and spoken like you!" 
Blandano answered heartily. And though one or two 
of the foremost, on hearing Blondel's voice, looked 
askance at one another, and here and there a whisper 

passed of "The Syndic of the guard? How came " 

the majority drowned such murmurings under a chorus 
of applause. 

"We are of one mind, I think!" Baudichoa said. 
And with that he tumed to the door. "Now, good 
friends," he continued, **it wants but little of daylight, 
and some of us were best in our beds. Let us go. That 
we lie down in peace and honour" — he went on, solemnly 
raising his hand over the happy weeping girl beside him, 
as if he blessed her — "that our wives and children lie 
safe within our walls is due, under God, to this roof. 
,And I call all here to witness that while I live the dty 
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of Geneva shall never forget the debt that is due to this 
house and to the name of Royaume!" 

"Aye, aye!" cried the bandy-legged tailor. "I too! 
The small with the great, the rieh with the poor, as we 
have fought this night!" 

"Aye! Aye!" 

Some shook her by the hand, and some called Heaven 
to bless her, and some with tears running down their 
faces — for no man there was his common eveiyday seif 
— did naught but look on her with kindness. And so, 
each having done after his fashion, they trooped out 
again into the street A moment later, as the winter 
sun began to colour the distant snows, and the second 
Sunday in December of the year 1602 broke on Geneva, 
the voices of the multitude rose in the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth psaim; to the solemn thunder of which, 
poured from thankful hearts, the assembly accompanied 
Baudichon to his home a little farther down the Cor- 
raterie. 

Anne was about to dose the door and secure it after 

them — ^with feelings how different from those with which 

she had opened that door! — when it resisted her shaking 

hands. She did not on the instant understand the 

18* 
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reason or what was the matter. She pushed more 
strongly, still it came back on her, it opened widely and 
more widely. And then one who had heard all, yet 
had not shown himself, one who had entered with 
Baudichon's Company, but had held himself hidden in 
the background, pushed in, uninvited. 

Uninvited? The rushlight still burned low and 
smokily, and she had not relighted the lamp. The 
comers were dark with shadows, the hearth was cold and 
empty and ugly, the shutters still blinded the Windows. 
But the Coming of this uninvited one — love comes ever 
unexpected and uninvited — how strangely, how marvel- 
lously, how beautifuUy did it change all for her, light 
all, fill all. 

As she feit his arms about her, as she düng to him, 
and sobbed on his Shoulder, as she strove for words and 
could not utter them for the happiness of her heart, as 
she feit his kisses rain on her face in joy and safety, 
who had not left her in sorrow, no, nor in the shadow 
of death, nor for any fears of what man could do to 
him — let it be said that her reward was as her trial. 
• • • • . 

Madame Royaume lived four years after that famous 
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attack on the Free City of Geneva which is called the 
Escalade; and during that time she experienced no retum 
of the mysterious malady that came with one shock, 
and passed from her with another. Nor, so far as can 
be ascertained at the distant time at which I write, did 
the suspidons which the night of the Escalade found 
in the bud survive it Probably the Corraterie and the 
aeighbouring quarter, aye, and the whole city of Geneva, 
had for mariy a week to come matter for gossip and to 
spare. It is certain, at any rate, that whatever whispers 
were current in this house or that, no tongue wagged 
openly against the favourites of the Council, who were 
also the favourites of the crowd. For M^re Royaume's 
act hit marvellously the public fancy, and, passing from 
mouth to mouth, and from generation to generation, is 
still the first, the best loved, and the most picturesque 
of the legends of Geneva. 

And Messer Blondel? Did he evade the penalty of 
his act? Ask any man in the streets of Geneva, even 
to-day, and he will teil you the fate of Philibert Blondel, 
Fourth Syndic. He will teil you how the magistrate 
triumphed for a time, as he had triumphed in the Council 
before, how he closed the mouths of his.accusers, how 
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not once, but twice and thrice, by the shcer force and 
skill of a man working in a medium which he under- 
stood, he won his acquittal from his compeers. But 
though punishment be slow to overtake, it does overtake- 
at last; nor has the world witnessed many instances more 
pertinent or more famous than that of Messer BlondeL 
Strive as he might, tongues would wag within the 
counol, and without Silence as he might Baudichon 
and Petitot, smaller men would talk; and their talk per- 
sisted and grew, and was vigorous when months and 
even years had passed. What the great did not know 
the small knew or guessed, and fixed greedy eyes on the 
head of the man who had dared to seil Geneva. The 
end came four years after the Escalade. To conceal 
the old negotiation he committed a further crime, and 
being betrayed by the tool he emplöyed was seized and 
convicted. On the ist September, 1606, he lost his 
head on a scafTold erected before his own house in the 
Bourg du Four. 

The Merders had at least one son — probably he was 
the eldest, for he bore his father's name — who lived into 
middle life, and proved himself their worthy descendant* 
For precisely fifty years afler the date of these events a 
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poor woman of the name of Mich^e Chauderon was put 
to death in Geneva, on a Charge of sorcery; and among 
those — and they were not few — who strove most man- 
fully and most obstinately to save her, we find the name 
of a physician of great note in the Canton at that time 
— one Claude Mercier. He did not prevail, though he 
struggled bravely; the long night of superstition, though 
nearing its dose, still reigned; that woman suffered. 
But he carried it so far and so boldly that from that day 
to this — and the city may be proud of the fact — no 
person has suffered death in Geneva on the dreadful 
Charge. 



THE END. 
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Gates of Wrath x v. — A Great Man i v. 
— Sacred and Profane Love x v. 
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Benson, E. F. 
Dodo I V. — Th© Rubicon i v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop z v. — The Book of Months z v. 

— The Relendess Citjr i v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challoncr» x v. — An 
Act in a Backwater z v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. -> The Angel of Pain 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 
The Revolt of Man z v. — Dorothy 
Förster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
The World went very well then 2 ▼. — 
Katharine Regina z ▼. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House z v. — The Bell 01 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedora 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. z v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avance 2 t. — 
The Master Craftsman 2V. — A Fountain 
Sealed x v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, & 
James Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 ▼. — By CeUa's Arbour 
2 V. 

Betham- Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres z ▼. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No« 
velettes x v. — Disarmed 1 ▼. — Doctor 
Jacob ZV. — Pearla z v. — Next of Kin 
vVanted z v. —The Parting of the Ways 
XV. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
X V. — France of To-day x ▼. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v, — A Dream of Mil- 
lions X V. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day {SecondSeries) x ▼. — A 
Romance of Dijon xv. — The Dream- 
Charlotte x v. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — Z899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship ZV. — Mode Bcggars* Hall x v. — 
Fast of Paris i v.— A Humble Lover x v. — 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life z ▼. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 
Fotsherds x ▼. 

Bisland, E.: v, Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 



Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Görlach 
(CoUection of Gemian Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny x v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories x v. — ThreeFeathers 2 ▼. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v, — 
Green Pastures and Ficcadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
SV.— Sunzise 2 v. — The Beatitiful Wretcb 
X V. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v. — Shandon Beils 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Juditii Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Invemess, 
etc. X v. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a Hottse-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus a v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston 1 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. — Wolfenbcrjf 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 V. — Briseis 2 v. — Wfld Eelin 2 v. 

**Black-Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycross 2 v. 

«♦Blackwood.** 

Tales from "Blackwood" (First Sertes) 
z V. — Tales from " Blackwood " fSecoud 
SeriesJ x v, 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Grardiner), f 1849. 
Meredith i ▼. — Strathem a ▼, — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. •— 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quartert (with Portrait) 2 v. 
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Bloomfieldy Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatie 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbeiy ander Arms 2 ▼. — Nevermore 

2V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 
Lady AudleT^s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Flojrd 2 V. ^ Eleanor*«Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 ▼. — Tho Doctor's Wife 2 ▼. — 
Only a Clod 2 ▼. — Sir Jasper*s Tenant 
2 V. —The Lady'sMile 2v. — RupertGrod- 
win a ▼. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Eartb 2 ▼. — Fenton'« Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovds of Arden 2 v. — Strängen and 
Pilg^ms 2 ▼. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — A Strange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 ▼. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 ▼. — Joshua Haggard's Daugbter 2 y. — 
WeaversandWeft x ▼. — In GreatWaters, 
and otber Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict 

3 ▼. — Vixen 3 V. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Stonr of Barbara 2 v. —Just as I 
am 2 ▼. — Asphodel ^ ▼. — Mount Royal 
2 ▼. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed X ▼. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Undcr the Red Flag i v. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 V. — One Thing 
Needful 2 ▼. — Cut by the County x v, — 
Like and Unlike 2 ▼.—The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 ▼. — One 
Life, One Love 2 ▼. — Gerard a ▼. — 
The Venetians 2 ▼. — All along the River 
2 ▼.— Thou art the Man 2 ▼. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x ▼. — Sons of Fire 
2 ▼. — London Pride 2 ▼. — Rough Justice 
2 ▼. — In High Place« 2 ▼. — His DarUng 
Sin x V. —The In6del 2 ▼. — The Conflict 
2 ▼. — The Rose of Life 2 ▼. 

Brassesr, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyago in the **Sunbeara" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, theTropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

«Bread-Winners, the," Author 
of(Am.). 
The Bread-Winnera I ▼. 

Bret Harte: vitU Harte. 



Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. i ▼. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vid€ Currer 
BeU. 

BrontS, Emiljr & Anne: vide 
EUis & Acton BelL 

Brooks, Shirlesr, j- 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lad3r (Lady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x ▼. — 
Station Amüsements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
XV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
XV. — A Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Chairbdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law XV. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed i v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 

Rab and hIs Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh i v. 

Browning, Robert, j- 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the " Cachalot " 2 v. 
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Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lsrtton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram x ▼. — Paul Cliffbrd x ▼. — Zanoni 
X y. — The Last Dayi of Pompeii x v. — 
The Disowned x t. — Emest Maltravers 
XV. — Alice X V. -^ Eya, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhino x v. — Devereuz x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x ▼. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens a v.— The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen 's 
X V. — The Caxtons 2 v, — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. ~ Dramadc 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caztoniana 2 v. ~The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusi V. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4V. — 
Ödes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V. — The Coming Race x v. — 
The Parisians 4 V. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X V. 

Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Frogress x v. 

«*Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x v. 

Bumett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
8on (Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's^ Bnrglar x v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jose x v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Burney, Miss (Madame D*Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Evelina x v. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
"^ilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 



Bury, Baroness de: vide **A11 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
Gennan edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buzton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of «*The Prince's ," a v, — Won 
2 V. — Grreat Greafell Gardens 2 v. — 
Neil — on and off the Stage 2 v, — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Cafi^n, Mr8.Mannington (Iota). 

A Tellow Aster x v. — Chüdren of Cir- 
curastance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manzman 
2 V. ~ The Christian 2 v. — The Eterual 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 

Cameron, Vemey Lovett 

Acrost Africa 9 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " But Men 
must Work" i v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 v. —The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — Tho 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Bgerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparablo 
Bellairs x v. — Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan x v. — " If Youth bntknew I " 

X V. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — "La Bella," and 
Othcrs X V. 
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Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
\ 1 896 : vide Author of "Chro- 
nicles of the Schönberg-Cotta 
Family." • 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill z v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust x v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

"Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 

Chronicies of the SchSnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 V. — The Draytona and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram x v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan i v. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished i v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedra! and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z V. 

Clark, Alfred. 

The Finding of Lot's Wifo x v. 

Clemens, Samuel L.: v, Twain. 

CliflFord, Mre. W. K. 

Love-Lctters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 V. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
I V. — A Wild Proxy i v. — A Flash of 
Summer i v. — A Woman Alone x ▼. — 
Woodside Farm z v. 

Olive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of " Paul FerrolL" 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 
Re-£choea z v. 

Coleridge, C R. 
An En^lish Squire 8 y, 



Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faccs 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems z V. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, j- 1876. 
Sweet arid Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

Collins, Wilkie, f 1889. 

After Dark x v. — Hide and Seele 2 v.— 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. i v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil x v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Beeret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
XV. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wifo 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? x v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. — The Law and the 
Lady a v. — The Two Destinies i v. — My 
Lady 's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 

1 V. — The Haunted Hotel i v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 

2 ▼. —The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — " I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. —The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch x v. — TheLegacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of : vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 
Called Back x ▼. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days x v. — A Family AfFair 
2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirals xv. — The Jack O'Lantern xv. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharina 
Qaunder^ 
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Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Roniance of Two Worlds 2 v. — " Ardath " 
3 V. — Womiwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with otherStories 
and Social Sketches x v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 

The Sorrows of Satan 2 v The Mighty 

Atom XV. — The Murder of Delicla x v. — 
Ziska XV. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
Master-Christian 2v,— "TemporalPower" 
2 v. — God*s Grood Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions i v. — Treasure of Heaven 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delig^htfiil Americans z v. 

"County, the,*' Author oL 

The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of £nglish Literature and of 
the History of the English Languaf^e 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women z v. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Komantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
ZV. — Mistress and Maid x v. -— The 
Ogilvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun z v. — 
Christian's Mistake z v. — Bread upon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2 V. — Two Marriages x v. — Studios 
from Life x v. — • Poems x v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 

Lady 2 v Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 

I v. — My Mother and I x v, — The Little 
Lame Prince x v. — Sermons out of Church 
I V.— The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
I V. — A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs, Jardine 
« V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches x v. — Piain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy x v, — King Arthur x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won i v. — F^th Unwin's 
Ordeal X v. — Leslie Tyrrell x v. — Wini- 
fired s Wooing. etc. x v. — Mildrcd x v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan x v — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Buttcrfly x v. - Sylvia's Choice: 
Theresa 2 v. - Anne Warwick x v. - 
>prcfis ? v. — Two Wowen 9 y* 



Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
B<#t, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vtde 
Lady FuUerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius zv. — 
To Leeward z v. — A Roman Singer 
XV. — An American Politidan x v. — 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marxio's Crucifix 
I V.— PaulPatoff 2 V — With thelmmortals 
XV. — Greifenstein a v. — Sant' liario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
X V. — Khaled x v. — - The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates a v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King x v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. —The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son z v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Cnids 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. ^ Tho Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V, — Soprano 2 v. 

Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls z v. — 
The Dau-k o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 
P«grgy of Äo Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere x v. 
•— A Nine Days' Wonder z v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 

Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A, 

Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), j- 1866. 

The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel Vaughan 
X V. — £1 Fureidls iv.— HauntedHearts iv. 

Cushing, PauL 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 
"Daily News." 

War Correspondence , X877, ^7 Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

••Dark," Author of. 
Park ; y. 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. z v. — Van Bibber and 
Otben IV. — Ranson's Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe z v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

" Democracy/' Author of (Am.). 
Democracy z v. 

*• Deijios," Author of : vide George 
Gissing. 

•*Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Tcmpleton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Kckwfck Club (witb Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes z ▼, — Oliver Twist z v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches x ▼. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
HearÜi x ▼. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(OldCuriosityShop; BamabyRudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 y. 80 M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
ZV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 ▼. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller z v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Chrishnas 
Stories, etc. z v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(wiUi Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Lugg^g^e ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy z v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction z v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
IV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Willde 
CoUins. 

No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lioi^ord X y. 



DisraeU, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, t 1881. 

Coningsby z v. — bybil z v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) z v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Teniple z v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of ü Modem Woman x ▼. — One 
Doubtful Hour z v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon i v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Mstjesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 T. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 t. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians i v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sigpn of Four z v. — Micah Clarke 
2 ▼. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales i v. — The White Company 
2 ▼. — A Study in Scarlet z v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City z ▼. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 ▼. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
ZV. — The Stark Munro Letten z v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard z v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac z v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko z v. — A 
Duet ZV. — The Green Flag z v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa ZV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes ZV. — Adventures of Gerard i v. — 
The Retum of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

i 1897. 

The Greatest Thing in the Worid; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

DulTerin, the Earl of. 

Letters from High Latitudes x ▼. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotet. 
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Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Bari, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles z v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah z v. 

' Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v, — Oughtwe to visither? av. 

— A Vagabo nd Heroine z v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fasbion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1 V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Forttine? 
XV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Fearl-Powder x v. 
llie Adventuress z v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 v. — Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Dcbenbam's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of niy Youth 2 ▼. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
ley» IV. — Monsieur Maurice i v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
I V. — A Poetry-Book of Eider Poets 
IV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 

— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets i v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 

The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Uethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Gross), f 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 y. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer i v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob i v. — 
Irapressions ol Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Uusband, J. W. Gross 4 v. 



** Elizabeth and her Gerxxian 
Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden z v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Prisdlla's Fort- 
night IV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen z v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Franpes, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Cid Gourt Life in France 2 ▼. — Tho 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily i v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 ▼. — The Red Cardinal i v. — 
The Story of Sophia z v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople z ▼. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 ▼. — Roman 
Gossip z V. 

'^Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letten z v. 

Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat z ▼. 

"Essa3r8 and Reviews," tlie 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
z ▼. 

"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher ZV. — The Professor 's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
IV. — Orchardscroft x v. ^- Appassionata 
IV. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

" Euthanasia," Author of. 

Euthanasia i v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, \ 1885. 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin 's Dovecot i v. — A Fiat 
Iron for a Farthing i v. — The Brownics, 
and other Tales i v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J,: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 
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Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 

Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

** Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authon z y. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E.T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 y. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 3 y. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 y. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature : 
John Wycliflfe. — GeofFrey Cbaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. — John 
Locke. — ^Thomas Gray (yol.500, published 
x86o) I ▼. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet z y. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Forbes, Archibald, j- 1900. 
My Ezperiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 y. — . Soldiering 
and Scribbling z y. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 3 y. — Vide also 
" Daily News," War Correspondence^ 

Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 y. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 y. — Rhona 2 y. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 y. — I 
have Lived andLoved 2 v. — June 2 y. — 
Omnia Vanitas i y. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales x v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x y. — Dearest 
2 y. — The Light of other Days z y. — 
Too Late Repented i y. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Hlus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 y. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 



Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 y. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and »'One of Three" 
XV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

** Found Dead," Author of : vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Faning- 

dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire x y. — Place and 

Power 2 y. — In Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 1871. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pyra 2 y. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. £. 
The Duenna of a G«niu8 x v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 

Illumination 2 y. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1 892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 

1 y. — Select Historical Essays x y. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 

Froude, James Anthony, •[• 1894. 

Oceana i v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays z v. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton z y. — Grantley Manor 

2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — TheNotary'sDaughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan x v. — TheCountessde Bonne val 
I y. — Rose Leblanc x v. — Seven Stories 
X y. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A WiU and a Way, and The Hand- 
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kerchief at the Window a v. — EUane 
2 V. (by Mn. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia z v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., \ 1865. 

Mary Barton x v. — Kuth 2 v. — North 
and South z v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales ZV. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. z v. — Sylvia'* 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night'» Work 
ZV. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford ZV. — Cousin PhilUs, and other Tales 

z V. 

**Geraldine Hawthome," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
MoUy." 
Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Kecha z v. — Ortho- 
dox t V. — TheWrong Man z v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation z v. — A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year i v. — The Suprerae Crime z v. 

— TheBlood-Tax x v. — HolyMatrimony 
IV, — The Eternal Woman z v. — Made 
of Money z v. — The Bridge of Life z v. 

— The Three Essentials z v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl ZV. — The Compromise 2 v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily deLaszowska). 

A Secret Mission z v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 

Gibeme, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home z v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. E., 

t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion IV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
XV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastem 
Problem, with other Tracts z v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth z v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline z v. — Beyond the 
Rocks z V. 

Godfrey, Hai (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore z v. 



Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 

Select Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious z V. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary z v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air z ▼. — The Dean 's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature ZT. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v* 

Gray, MaxwelL 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray^ E.C(Trois- 
Etoiles), t 1881. 
The Member for Paris 2 v. — Toung 
Brown s v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Firü 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
ZV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
z v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks z v. — People I have met z v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) z V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese z v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 

Mr. Barnes of New York z v. 
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Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(Greorge Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy JUvingstone x v. — Sword and 
Gown IV. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and Bastillex v. — Maurice Döring 
IT. — Sans Merd 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfiy a v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's BaUes & Other People's Chil- 
dren x v. — The Bowsham Puzzle x t. — 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twint x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines x v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 V, — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch*« Head 2 ▼. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson's Will i v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V, C. 2 ▼. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
AUan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
XV, — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Filgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Avesha. The Retum of ' She ' 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World'» Desire 2 v. 

Hake, A. E. : vide Gen. Gordon. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 

CanWrong be Right? x v. — Marian t v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

ti894. 
Marmorne x v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza : vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames x v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life*s Little 
Ironie« x ▼. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 



Harland, Henry, ■(• 1905. 
The Cardinal'» SnufF-Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount x v.— My Friend Prospero 
X v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Shipt that pass in the Night x v. — In 
Vatying Moodt x v. — Hilda StrafFord, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter x v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin 's Vineyard x v. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Fiat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches ; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills XV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x ▼. — Thankful 
Blossem, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins ot 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
JeffBriggs'sLove Story, and other Tales 
XV. — Flip, and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Maruja x v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy x v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales x v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — AWard of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People i v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. x v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Beil- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
X V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion ofEnriquez xv. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. xv. — Three Partners 
XV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow i v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust x v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
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Hawthome, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) a ▼. — Passates 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthome t v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mre. Alex- 
ander. 

" Heir of Redcl3rfire, the,** Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 ▼. — Ivan de Biron 
a V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers i v. — Little Novels 
of Italy I V. — < The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay a v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales x v. — The Queen 's Quair ; 
or, The Six Vear^ Tragedy a v. — Fond 
Adventures x v. — The Fool Errant a ▼. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah a v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, j- 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 
x V. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL ^ 
A Golden Sorrow a v. — Out of Court 
a V. 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
X V. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands XV. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table XV.— The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table XV. — Over the Teacnps x v. 



Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Cfaange 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero x v. — The In» 
discretion of the Duchess x y. — The God 
in the Car x v. — The Chronides ofCount 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Conrtship 
XV. — The Heartof Princess Osra x v. — 
Phroso a V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King*a Mirror 
2 V. — Quisante x v. — Tristram of Bleat 3 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy a v. — Double 
Hamess 2 v. — A Servant of the Public a v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes x v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke IV. — Young Blood x v. — Sorae 
Persons Unknown i v. — The Amateur 
Cracksraan x v. — The Rogue's March i v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask x v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope x v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent IV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaree x v. — 
A Thief in the Night x v. 

«Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 V. — NovBLS and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59' »« v« 

Houstoun, Mrs.: wVÄf "Recom- 
mended to Mercy.** 

"How to be Happy though 
Married," Aulhor of. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Summet x v. — Annt Seren« x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. i v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, f 1 899, 
& William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Condusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x 7. — A Modem 
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Instance s V. — The Undiscovered Country 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— lUlian Joumcys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance i v. — Their Wedding Journey 

1 V. ^ A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonellifs Marriage i v. — A Woman'» 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
Tlie Ris« of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Loven z v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
^iration 1 v. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungexford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 
t 1897. 

MoUy Bawn x y. — Mn. Geoi&ey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 ▼. — Porda 2 ▼. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
a V, — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories ZV. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amüsement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modern Circo 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 

2 V, — The Duchess i v. — Lady Verner's 
^ight XV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and " When in Doubt" z v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories I V. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery i v. — An Unsatts- 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces i v. — A Tug of War 
IV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl IV. — Lovice i v. — The Coming ot 
Chloe I V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 

The Human Interest t v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Sie^e of Lucknow z v. 



Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Ca%n. 

Irving , Washington (Am.), 

t »859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet z v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet i v. — Oliver Gold" 
smith ZV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes z v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins i v. — A Master of 
Graft IV. — Light Freights i v. — At Sun- 
wich Port IV. — The Lady of the Bärge z v. 

— Odd Graft z v. — Disdstone Lane z v. 

— Captains All z v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock z v. 

James, G. P. R., f 1860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) z v. — 
Forest Days z v. — The False Heir 1 v. -y 
Arabella Stuart z v. — Rose d'Albrct 
IV. — Arrah Neil i v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler i v. — The Step-Mother 
2 V. — Beauchanip z v. — Heidelberg 
IV. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein i v. — Damley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
IV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings i v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidcnce i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts i v. — French 
Poets and Novelists i v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrira i v. — Portraits of Places 
IV. — A Little Tour in France z v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — Tho 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 
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Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 
"Who Breaks— Pays" x v. — Skir- 
inislnng x v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages a v. — Within an 
Ace IV. — Jupiter's Daiighten x v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginx's Baby, bis Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam % v. 

"Jennie of 'The PrinceV" 
Author of : vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K- Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays x v. — No vel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green x v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Three Men on the Bummel x v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk i v. 
— Toimny and Co. 1 v. -— Idle Ideas in 1905 

1 V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 
Ilistory of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Cbaracter a v. 

<*John Halifax, Gentleman/' 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, \ 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

JoUy, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of ; 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Bums 2 v. — 
(irace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters i v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v, — John Dornen 

3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, \ 1879. 
Ol'Jbury 3 V. — Castle Daly 3 v. 



Keeling, D*£sterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad i v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was h© Successful? i v. — To-Day in New 
York I v. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 
t 1891. 

Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 
Yeast X V. — Westward ho ! 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Castle i v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Orange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert ^ 

An Opera and Lady Grasmera x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Piain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book i v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — "Captains Courageous" 
XV. — The Day's Work i v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. —The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations i v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries i v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X V. 

Lamb, Charles, f i834- 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.), 
Ida May \ v. 
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'*Last of the CavaliexB, the/' 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The La»t of the Cavalie« a v. -- The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

i^szowrska, Mme de: vide £. 

Gerard. 
Laurence, George Alfred, 

Autlior of : vide " Guy Living- 

stone." 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish z v. 

"Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1 900 : vide Harnet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vemon. 

Pope Jacynth, etc. z v. — Grenius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods z v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f i873- 
Unde Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 

2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetten 

2V. 

"Letters of Her M other to 
Eli2abeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue z v. -- The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur 0*Lcary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 ▼. — Tom Barke of " Ours" 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V.—- 
The Dodd Pamily Abroad 3 V.— The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 V. — Davenport Dünn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrellof Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud z v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's z V. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 
|obbin 3 Vf 



Levett-Yeats, S. 

The Honour of Savelli z v. — Tlie 
Chevalier d'Auriac z v. — The Traitor's 
Way ZV. — The Lord Frptector x v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 

Ranthorpe z v. — The Physiology 01 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting i v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, f 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
ZV. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories z v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z v. — "My 
Love I " 2 V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays z v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 

Diplomatie Reminiscences 1837 - z862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, M™« de: vide D. 
Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 ▼• — 
The.Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies i v. 
— The Divine Tragedy x v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song z v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

z V. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) XV. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Cid Gorgon Graham i v. 

"Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) z v. — 
The Use o( Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses Z900-X903 x v. 
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<*Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
W© Two 2 ▼, — Donovan 2 ▼. — In 
tha Golden Davs 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of AU 2 v. — The 
Hinderen x v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 V. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh i v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glonr 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 V. — Her Memory i v. — Some 
Women I have known i v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — A Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. 

MC'Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 V. — 
Lays of Andent Rome x ▼. — Speeches 
2 ▼. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt , Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trcvelyan). 

M^'Carthy, Justin. 
Tlie Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A ahort 
History of our own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols. x & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annais 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. -- The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales i v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 



Mackamess, Mrs., f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories x v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poeras X V. 

MOKnight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 t. 

Maclaren, Jan. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby x v. 

Macleod, Piona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave x v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales X v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Macpherson, James, \ 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 

— Beside the Kiver 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

**Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 y. — Denise i v. 

— Madame Fontenoy x v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarsdift Rocks 2 t. 

Malet, ßir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 
Shilting Scenes x ▼. 

Malet, Lucas. 
Colonel Enderby'a Wlfe t t. — The , 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ez-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 1 

A Winter*s Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star I V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. I 
The Log of the Water Lily i v, , 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

"Marmorne," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faith&il (with Portrait i v. — 
Percival Keeneiv. — Peter Simple xv. — - 

iaphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
lonsieur Violet x ▼. — The Settiers in 
Canada i v. — The Hission x v. — The 
Privateer's-Man x v. — The Children ot 
the New- Forest x v. — Valerie x ▼. — 
Mr. Midflbipman Easy x v. — The King's 
Own X V. 

Marryat, Florence, ■(• 1899. 

Love'f Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 T. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Veroniqn© 2 v. — Petronel 2 ▼. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat z ▼. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility x v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories x v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories x v. — " My 
own Cbild" 2 ▼. — Her Father's Name 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. —The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid'a Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 

1 V. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roaes 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
»umptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 

2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cuinstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

- The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul I V. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs X V. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness i v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire i v. — A Soul on 
Fire XV. — Iris the Avenger x v. 



Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — EmilU Wyndham 
2 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Eveljm 
Marston 2 v. — The Rom of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta x v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring i v. — Life't Aftermath x v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No. XIII ; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x v. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse IV. — In the Citjr of Flowers i v. — 
Alma IV. — Under Salisbury Spiro x v. 

— The End Crowns All x v. —Winchester 
Meads i v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede*s Journal x v. — Bristol Beils 
XV. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell XV. — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King's Daughter 
IV. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower x v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace x v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's XV. — The Parson's Daughter 

X V. 

Mason, A. £. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — Tho Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers i v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripel" a v. — "Land o* the 
Leal " XV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out x v. — Murder or Man« 
slaughter? i v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and «• Who, 
being dead. yet Speaketh " x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
XV. — Barn Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey " i v. — GriflF of 
Griffithscourt i v. — The New Lady Teaxle, 
and Other Stories and Essays x v. — The 
Ferryman x v. — Tally Ho I 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 V. — The'Martian 2 v. 
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Maxwell, M rs.: v. Miss Braddon. 
Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. 

"Mehalah," Author of: vtde 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 
t 1878. 
Kate Coventnr z v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. -- The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. X V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine x v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 ▼. — Riding RecoUections x v. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries(vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Moriey (vol, 2000). 

Meredith, George. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good x v. — This 
3tage of Pools i v. — Cynthia i v. — One 
Man's View i v. — The Actor-Manager 
XV. — TheWorldlings iv. — WhenLove 
flies out o' the Window i v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions x v. — Whispers about Women 

X V. 

Merriman, Henry Selon, f 1903. 

Young Mistley i v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another i v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
1 V. — The Isle of Unrest x v. -- The Velvet 
Glove X V. — TheVultures i v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard i v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories i v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 
tjrre. 
The Money-Spinner, et(. x ▼. 



Milne, James. 

The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 

"MoUy, Miss,- Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"MoUy Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Mlsunderstood i v. — - Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted j v. — Wild Mike 
X V. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
"XForbid the Banns'* 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires i v. 

— Neil Gwyn — Comedian x v. — A Damsel 
or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. 

— The Artful Miss Dill x v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field i v. 

— Conf essions of a Young Man i v. — The 
Lake x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) $ ▼. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of EngUsh Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Attthors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published x88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. HuefFer i v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Cbild 
of the Jago i v. — To London Town i v. 

— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Hole in the 
Wall I V.— The Green Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. ^ 

The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Crail:. 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 y. 
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M urray, Grenville : v. Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
yide E. Frances Po3mter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introdiiction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. zooo, published 1869) x v. 

Newby, Mra. C J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), j- 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicholls, Mrs. : vide Currer BelL 
««Nina Balatka," Author of: 

vide Anthony TroUope. 
"No Church,'' Author of (F. 

Robinson). 
No Churcb 2 ▼. — Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation z v. — 
Uithersea Mere 2 v. 

Norris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopns 2 v. — llie Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor*! 
Blander 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's X V. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
I V. — TheWidower 1 v. — Gileslngilby iv. 
— The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
O wn Father i v.— The Credit of the County 
IV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature*s Comedian x v. — Nigel's Vo- 
cation z v. — Barbam of Beltana x v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v« 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

«Novels and Tales": vide 
"Household Words." 

0*Conor-Eccles, Charlotte: vide 
Hai Godfrey. 



Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Feto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
Phcebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carito 2 V. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
3 V. — The Wizard's Son 3 v. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen x v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter z v. — The Fugitives i v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Lifo x v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. Russell. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet x v. — Wild Justice i v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida. 

Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
IV. — Cecil Castlemaine* s Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa (with Portrait) 
3v. — In aWinter City IV. — Ariadnd2v. — 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories x v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
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I ▼. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories XV. — Princes* Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othniar 3V. — A Rainylune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.) . — A House Party i v. — 
Goilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
ZV. — Two Offenders x v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. z v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
IV. — Le Selve, and Tonia i v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Fonr 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories XV.— The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dtist, and Other Stories x v. — 
Critical Studies z v. 

*'Outca8ts, the/' Author of: vide 
«Roy Teilet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Streng a v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty a v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice a v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer a v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington a v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Fainous 
Year x ▼. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vidssitudes of Bessie Fairfax a v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
a V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox it. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin a v. — Loyalty George a v. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : z/zV& Author of "Still 

Waters." 
«Paul Ferroll," Author of (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 

Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll kUled bis Wife x v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline*s Har- 
vest ZV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
z v. -- A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master z v. — In the Heart 01 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
"VValter's Word a v. — Halves a ▼. — 



Fallen Fortunes 3 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted a v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. -~ High Spirits x v. — High Spints 
(Second Serie») x v. — A Confideotial 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thom 2 v, — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon 's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections x v. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v. — HolidayTasks 
XV. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Sertes) 
XV. — Glow-Worm Tales (Second Series) 
XV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbrii^e 2 v. — The Bumt 
MilUon 2 V. — The Word and the Will 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Oncs X V. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt i v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George DrifFell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Bürden etc. x v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Prances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrig^al, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother MoUy z v. — Schloss and Town 
a V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — AUda Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two XV. — The Ring from Jaipor x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt i v. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords z v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne z v. — Pro Patrii i v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee | 
King z V. — The House under the Sea z v. 
— T^e Gold Wolf z v. — Doctor Xavierz v. 

— Red Mom z v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 1 

— Mid the Thick Arrows a v. — My Sword j 
for Lafayette z v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 1 8 1 1 . < 

Reliques of Andent English Poetcy 3 V. I 

Philips, F. C ' 

As in a Looking Glass x t. — The Dean 1 
and bis Daughter z v. — Lucy Smith z v. — 

A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and | 
Threejills z v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v.- 
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YoungrMr.Ainslie'sCourtshipzT. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiaelle, etc. 
IV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. i v. — 
Black and White x v. — "One Never 
Knows*' 2 V. — Of Cottrse x v. — Miss 
Ormerod'f Protege x v. — My little Hus- 
band i v. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories it. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Füll 
Confession, and other Stories x ▼. — Tbc 
Luckiest of Three x t. — -Poor Little Bella 
IV. — Elixa Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc. i v. 
— An Unfortunat© Elend x v. 

Philips, F. C & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng X v. 

PhiUps, F. C & C J. WiUs. 

Tho Fatal Phrynexv. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See i v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

L3ring Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
XV. — Sons of the Moming 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v.— The Striking Hours 
IV. — The Farm of tho Dagger x v. — 
The Golden Fetich x v. 

Piddington, Miss: vide KxXtiox ol 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 

Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
3kl emoir by John H. Ingram i v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero XV. — Affinities 9 v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heayenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 



Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 

Pym, Hör. N. : v. Caroline Fox. 
Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

R. I. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

Noughts and Grosses x v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Star» 
XV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 
— Fort Amity i v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Oliier Stories i v. — The Mayor 
of Troy i v. 

Rae, W. Fräser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail i v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel x v. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

«*Rajah's Heir, the," Authorof. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, j- 1884. 

"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long** i v. — 
The Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone i v. — 
A Sinipleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

" Recommended to Mercy," 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
*' Recomraended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
«* Brand" 2v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 

Mary Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant 
Richards, Alfred Bäte, f 1876. 

So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 

Qarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — TheRace for Wcaltit 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl'« 
Promise z v. — Mortomley's Estate a v« 
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"Rita." 
Souls X V. — The Testen z v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming z y. 

Ritchie, Mre. Anne Thackeray: 

vide Miss Thackeray. 
Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 

**Mademoiselle Mori." 
Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

e t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 

"No Church." 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems ZV. — Ballads and Sonnets z v. 

"Roy Teilet." 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Fastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., + 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benonl x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — llie 
Faragreens on a Visit to Paris z v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 

Ruskin, John, f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies z v. — The Stones of 
Venice 2 v. — Unto this Last and Munera 
Pulveris x v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 V, — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George V\^. £. 
Collections and RecoUections. By One 
who has kepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book z V. 

Sala, George Aug^stus, j- 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 y. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman a v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merry weather , and other Tales 

XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

j V, — The High Mills a v, — Sebastian i v. 



Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Offidal Wife i ▼. -- The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing z v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Hartem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
XV. — In the Old Chateau i v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Throttgh 2 V. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystet y of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki z v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona« 
land X V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) z v. — The 
Antiquary z v. — Ivanhoe z v. — Kenil- 
worth IV, — Quentin Durward i v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering z v. — 
Rob Roy XV. — The Firate i v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. —The Black D warf ; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot X V. — Feveril of the Peak a v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock i v. — 
The Fair Maid of Ferth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J.R., M.A.,f 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land I V. — Goethe i v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glinipse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, -j- 161 6. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Secotid 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays z v. 

Shakespeare' s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at Ji 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinbume. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, -f 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems x v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), 1 1888. 
Shut up in Paris % v. 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works z v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vicU Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

SmoUett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random i v. — Humphry 
Clinker z v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

" Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

Somerville, E. G£., & Martin 
Ross. 
Naboth*» Vineyard x v. — All on the 
Irish Shore x v. 

" Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

1 1875. 

Tlie History of England 7 V. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith z v. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy i v. — A Sentimental 
Joumcy (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, j- 1 894. 

Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr.Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae x v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. z v. — Across thePlains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona i v. — Weir of Hermiston z v. — 
St. Ive» 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 

Still Waters x ▼. — Dorothy x v. —. De 
Crcssy XV. — Und« Ralph x v. — Maiden 



Sisters x v. — Martha Brown z v. — Vanessa 
z V. 

Stirling, M. C. : vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha z v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul z v. 

"Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of ; vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harnet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing z v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
t 1745. 

Gulliver's Travels z v. 

Swinbume, Algernon Charles. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by Williara 
Sharp) ZV. — Love's Cross-Currents z v. 

Symonds, John Adding^on, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy z v. — New Italian 
Sketches z v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : z/. H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 V. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, CoL Meadows, "j- 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 

"Horace Templeton." 
Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), j- 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
I V. — Harold z v. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon z v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 
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Testament, theNew: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Fendennis t ▼. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
TheEnglishHamourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v. — TheNewcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower z v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Rottndabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 ▼. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth z v. — The Village 
on the Qiff x v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories i v. — 
Five Old Friends i v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the Worid, and other Tales i v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some £s«ays i v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de S&vigni; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson'sDivagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 ▼. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Gnard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) z v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macanlay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay a y. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

Trollope, Anthony, j* 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 
ZV. — The Warden i ▼. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x v, -- framley Par«onage 9 v. 



— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgiv« her? 
3 V. — The Beiton EsUte 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka z v. — The Last Chronide 01 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings2 v. — Phineas 
Finn « v. — He knew he was rig>ht 3 ▼. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — K^ph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion 01 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — TheWay we 
live Aow 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 V. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — - Is HePopenjoy ? 3 V. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 v. —The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark i v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories i v. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories z v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man 's 
Love I ▼. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, "l" 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Orange 2 v. 

— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X V. — A Girl oi the Multitude i v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg z v. — A 
Dazzling R^robate x v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer i ▼. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" i v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
£lephant, etc. z v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v, — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The J^ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. ^ 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z ▼. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Are 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 V. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. \ v» 
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"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos x v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. 

"Venus and Cupid,** Author of. 

Venus and Cupid z v. 

"Vira," Author of. 
Vfera 1 V. — The Hotel du Petit St. 
Jean x v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86z x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia i v. 

Vizetelly, Emest Alfred. 
With Zola in England x y. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Fauline 2 v. — Cousins 

2 ▼. — Troablesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Margot x v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 y. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Gross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 y. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 y. — David GrieYe 

3 V. — MissBretherton x v. — Marcella 3 y. 
Bessie Costrell x y. — Sir George Tressady 
2 Y. — Heibeck of Bannisdale 2 y. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 y. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vzVfe: Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Fhysidan 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 y. — Now and Then 
I Y. — The Lily and the Bee i y. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 y. 
Wells, H. G. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. xy.— The War 
of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau i v. — When the Sleeper 



Wakes x y. — Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others i v. — 
Love and Mr. Lowisham x y.— TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations i v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x y. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making 2 y. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Gods x y. — • A Modern Utopia i y. — 
Kipps 2 Y. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 Y. 

Wctherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The Wide, wide World i y. — Queechy 

2 Y. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 

Say and Seal 2y. — The Old Heimet 2 y. 

We3nnan, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 y. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 y. — The Man in Black x y. — 
Under the Red Robe x y. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 Y. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x y. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal -2 y. — In 
Kings' Byways x y. — The Long Night 2 y. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 y. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

**Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences x y. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 y. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin xv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
— The New Christians i y. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate "PWgnm x y. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man i y. — Mr. John Strood 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x y. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x y. — No. 5 John Street i v. 
-The Life of Paris x v.-TheYellowVan i v. 

— Ring in the New i v. 
Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany i v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studios 
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TV. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by SidneyWhitman x v. 

— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of : vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte MelviUe, George J.: 
vide MelviUe. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timotliy's Quest i v. — A Cathedra! 
Courtship, and Penelope's English £x' 
periences i v. — Fenelope's Irish Experi- 
ences z v. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
X V. — The Af^r at the Inn x v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. ft J. Pindlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o* Üie Raver z v. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 

Pembroke i v. — Madeion x v. — Jeronie 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Wills, C. J., vide F. C Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Reginiental Legends z v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

"Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Prides v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — "ifrevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum'sDaughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin 's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College z v. — 
A Life*s Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at OfFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Mase 2 v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
OthM-Talet i v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales IV. — Anne, and Other Tales x v. ^ 



The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales X V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

WoodrofiFe, DanieL 
Tangled Trinities x v. — The Beanty-Shop 
z V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Vniage Tragedy z v. — The Vaga- 
bonds IT. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats z V. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlom Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yello w 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeat& 
Yonge, Charlotte M., j- 1901. 

The Heir of Reddyffe 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page it. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — Tlie two Guardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Aleides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 3 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modern Broods i v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto z ▼. 

"Z. Z." 
The World and a Man 3 y. 



Series for the Young. 



30 Volumes, Fuhlished with Continental Copyright on the samt 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Videp, /. 

— Prlce 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Reg^ina x ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Childrcn with the Indian-Rubber 
BaU X V. 

«* Ruth and her Friends," Author 



Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — z v. 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 

Ministering Children x ▼. 

Craik,Mrs.(MissMulock),ti887. 

Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boy» 
I V. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May) 
Conain Trix, and her Welcome Tales x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, -j- 1849. 
Moral Tales i v. — Populär Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales X v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare z v. 

Marryat, Captain, j 1848. 

Masterman Ready x v. 



of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls 1 v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 

William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate i v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office x v. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie i v. 
— P'sandQ'sxv.— AuntCharlotte'sStorie» 
of English History i v. — Bye-Words xv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. i v. 



Ap- 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes» Translations from the German^ püblished with universal 
Copyright, These volumes may he imported into any country. 

— Prlce 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Seeond Edition) ^v. — 
Brigitta IV. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — llomo Sum 2V.— The Sisters[Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 ▼. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 



Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 
Poems (Seeond Edition) i v. 

Görlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bisraarck (with Portrait) x v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust IV. — Wilhelm Meister'« 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light x v. 

Hackländer, F. W., + 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x v. 

Hauff; Wilhelm, \\^21, 

Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. IV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- Wally] 
X V. — The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 

Gabriel i v. 

Lessing, G. E., f 1781. 
Kathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x v. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella 2 V. 

Marlitt, E., t i^^?- 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, | 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady x v. 



Reuter, Fritz, -j- 1874. 

In the Year 'xj i v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [UtmineStroxntid] jv. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thom Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f i886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen» 
bilttel, etc. x v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spedal-Wörterbüchem. 

Br. = Broschiert. ICart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t «873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bisckoff, Br. A 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. 

Bumett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Bmsi 
Groth. Br. J(i,«o. Kart. u|x, 60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. Jk 0,40. 
SaraCrewe. VonBerihaConnell, Br. 
M 0,50. Kart. Jk 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, j- 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Ji x,oo. KarL M 1,10. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale Ibr Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. Ji 0,80. Kart. M 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br. jH x,20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. ^1,40. Kart. J»i, 50.— Wörter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. «^1,00. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
C Tanger, JBr. Ji 1,00. Kart. J^ 1,10. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Gross), f l88o. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad. Br. A 1,70. Kart. A ifio, 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
Tackanapes. Von B, Roet, Br. ^10,50. 
Kalt. A 0,60. —Wörterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, MHUer, Br. jH 0,60. 
Kart. jH 0,70.— Wörterbuch Br. jH 0,30. 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. Von^. Roos. 
Br. jH 0,70. Kart. A 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. A 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 
t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend, I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 



Die Mannesjahre (X731 his 
Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 



(1706^x730). Br. A XfOO. Kart. A x,io. 

n.Tea. "^^ 

Wealth. Von Dr. ICarl Feyerabend, 
Br. A x,2o. Kart. A x>3o. 

Freeman, Edward A f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer, Br. ^(0,70. Kart. UK 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Argonants. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. A i>40. Kart. A 1,50. 
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Hawthome, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girb. Von 

E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 

Anmerkungen undWörterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, j- 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. j| 3,00. Kart. 
Jk 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart. J( 1,80. Part. II. apart. Br.u|x,30. 
Kart. Ji 1,40. 

Lrongfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales öf a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
VamhagieH, 2 Bände. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. JH 2,20. X. Band apart. Br. JH x,oo. 
Kart. J$ z,xo. 2. Band apart. Br. JH z,oo. 
Kart. JH 1,10. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 

England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W^. 
/Ana. Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. JH 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter 11.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne. Br.^x,oo. Kart. JJx,io. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt, Br. J(z,oo. 
Kart. J6 x,xo. 

LotdClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. Jk 1,40. Kart. JH i,$o. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His> 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. Ä. Thum. 
Br. J»o,6o. Kart. Jl 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. JH z,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

Th« Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of"A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr. A. 
Hafnann. Br. M 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
M z,6o. Kart. Jt 1,70. ~ Wörterbuch. 
Br. M 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

The Talisman, Von Dr. R. Dressel, 
Br. j|i,6o. Kart. JJ 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lösehhom. Br. Ji x,5o. 
Kart. M 1,60.— Wörterbuch. Br. JJo,5o. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. LSschhom. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart. M x,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, -j- 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. Ji x,5o. 

Julius Cxsar. Von Dr. Immanusl 
Schmidt. Br. JH 1,00. Kart. Jk x,io. 

Macbeth.Von "Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji x,xo. 

Stanhope, Bari (Lord Mabon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 17x3—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. jH x,20. 
Kart. Ji x,3o. 

The Seven Years* War. Von Dr. Af. 
Krummacher, Br. Ji x,20. Kart. J( 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and otber Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The grcat Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George BoyU, 
Br. jH 1,20. Kart. A 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. M 0,90. Kart. 
Ji x,oo. — Wörterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ bound ^2,25. 



Für Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationsspraclie 

von A. Schlessing, 
Französische Conversationssprache 

von L, Rollin. 
Russische Conversationssprache 

VOO Pr, Z' Koirßnsk;y, 



For English students, 
German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

Ä Vusage des itudiants franfois, 

Conversation Allemande par MM. 

L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber* 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For salc and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (James.) Thirty-ninth 

Edition, Sewed Ji 4,50. Bound Ji 5,00. 
Bnglish-French and French-English. (James & Mola.) Seventeenth^ 

entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed ^ 5,00. Bound U$ 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Twelfih 

Edition, Sewed Jf, 5,00. 
Tolhausen, Technolog^cal Dictionary in tfaree Languages. Compicte 

in three parts. £ach part with a new largo Supplement including^ all modern 
terms and cxpressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed jH 29,00. 
Bound in cloth jH 32,00. Bound in half-morocco Ji 33t5o. 
Vol. I. Fran9ais-Allemand- Anglais. s*^^ Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplement de 1901. Broche jH xo,oo. Relii en toile jH xx,oo. Relie en 
demi-maroquin jH xx,50. Supplement s^pariment jH 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German-Frencb. 5M Edition, With a large Supple- 
ment published in X902. Sewed Ji xo.oo. Bound in cloth Jk xi,oo. Bound 
in half-morocco Jk 11,50. Supplement separately jH 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch-Französisch. 4, Auflage. Miteinera 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. jH 9,00. Geb. in Leinen jH xo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. jH xo,5o. Nachtrag einzeln Jk x,oo. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed M 1,50. 
These Dictionaries are consiantly revised and kept carefully up io date. 
Exlglish-German and German-English. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-nintk Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Tkoenty-first Edition. 
English*^pani8h and Spanish-English. Tißenty-seventh Edition, 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition. 
Französisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Französisch. Zehnte Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siehente Auflage. 
Espagnol-Fran9ai8 et Fran9ais-EspagnoL Quatrieme £dition. 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiransky.) 
Vierte Auflage, Br. J6 3,00. Geb. J$ 4,00. 

Imperial 4öi 

lUlienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigütini & Bulle.) 
2^dt, 3,Aufl, Br..^ 18,00. Geb. .^ 20,00. Halbmarokko .^ 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4, ver- 
besserte Auflage. Br.^ 15,00. Geb..^ I7.$0' Halbmarokko ^ 20,50. 

Imperial 80. 

Hebräisch-chaldäisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament 

(FÜRST.) 2 Bände. Dritte Auflage, J$ 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (Fürst.) Translated from the German. 

Fifth Edition, J6 19,00. 

Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Dreiund- 

zwanzigste Auflage, Br. M 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdwörter, (^^vek.) Siebzehnte Au flage, Br.^3,00. 
bernharp taucönit?, w:jpxiq, '""" " 
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Latest Volumes: 

3872. Prince Charming. By "Rita." 
3873/74. The Healers. By Maarten Maartens. 

3875. The Scholar's Daughter. By Beatrice Harraden. 

3876. The Beauty-Shop. By Daniel Woodroffe. 

3877. My Sword for Lafayette. By Max Pemberton. 
3878/79. The Angel of Pain. By E. F. Benson. 

3880. The Princess Priscilla's Fortnight. By the author of 
"Elizabeth and her German Garden." 

3881. The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rügen. By the author 
of "Elizabeth and her German Garden." (With a Map.) 

3882. A Dazzling Reprobate. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
3883/84. The Way of the Spirit By H. Rider Haggard. 

3885. "If Youth bat knew!" By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

3886. Mr. John Strood. By Percy White. 

3887. The Artful Miss Dill. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

3888. Genius Loci, and The Enchanted Woods. By Vernon Lee. 
3889/90. The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. 

3891. Ring in the New. By Richard Whiteing. 

3892. Beyond the Rocks. By EUnor Glyn. 
3893/94. Fenwick's Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

3895. The Face of Clay. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 

3896. Martha Rose,' Teacher. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

3897. Salted Almonds. By F. Anstey. 

3898. Whispers about Women. By Leonard Merrick. 
3899/900. The Compromise. By Dorothea Gerard. V\ 
3901. The Mayor öf Troy. By "Q" (A. T. Quiller-Gouch). 
3902/3. In Subjection. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. y^ . 

ftl 

The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Book- 
Seilers and Railway Libraries 07i the Continent, price 
Jh 1,60. or 2 francs per volume, A complete Cata- 
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